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PREFACE. 


A Lehough there is no great merit in com- 
piling @ Compendium of any Science, no 
great praiſe etther of Invention or Eru- 
dition to be obtained thereby, yet the uſefulneſs 
of ſuch little works us not to be denied. For they 
give the young Student a general view of the fab. 
jett, which is recommended to his conſideration, 
and ſerve ſomething of the ſame purpoſe as the 
LH” of a Country to an unexperienced Tra- 
veller, he 
In this view, the young Adventurer into the 
extenſive and important Science of Morality will 
' kindly accept my offering Him ſome previous, 
though but ſuperficial, knowledge of it, and of 
the relation which its ſeveral parts bear to each 
other. He 1s not to expeft any thing here ſug- 
geſted by way of refinement or going beyond the 
plain obvious appearances of things, but ſuch as 
may be ſuppoſed to he within the apprehenſion 
of Common Senſe, as diſtinguiſhed from ſuperiour 
| capacity and improvement: For indeed it would 
e prepoſterous to dire## him to the abſtruſe dif- 
ficulties of this or any other Science, before be ir 
' ſuppoſed to have maſter d the frſt principles of it. 
And as thu ſubject has not exerciſed the attention 
of ſerious and good men in any Country, I believe, | 
| : a2 ö 
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THE FREFACE. 
more ſucceſsfully than in our own, I have made 
no ſcruple of borrowing any aſſiſtance that chanc'd 
to fall in my way, not only as to ſentiment, but 
even expreſſion : At the ſame time I have taken 
the liberty of making great alterations in what 
T have borrowed, in order to accommoaate it to 
my purpoſe; ſo that a reference to the pages (did 
I recolleft them) could anſwer no other end, but 
that of gratifying the curioſity of ſome perſons, 
and 1 4 BY of "4 01 4 the 
cenſure of di ſguiſing and maiming a good Author. 
— And As 7 am ſo little. concerned in the in- 
vention of what ts offered in the following Intro- 
duction, I may venture to ſay that a great part 


_ of ut 25 worth conſidering. Whether it is put to- 


gether in ſuch a manner as will anſwer any uſe- 
ful purpoſe, is another Queſtion. MY 

It would hawever be an unpardonable omiſſion 
not to acknowledge myſelf greatly beholden to the 
Sermons and Analogy of Dr Butler, the preſent 
Lord Biſhop of BRISTOL, or not to recommend 
them to the ſtudious Reader, when he ſhall have 
maſter d the common evidence which 1s uſually 
offer d in ſupport of Morality in general, and of 
Chriſtianity in particular. It is true, that 
thoſe excellent Books contain many things well 
ſuited to general apprebenſion, and very uſeful to 
Settle our notions of morality upon a rational 
bottom, and to lead ns from thence to the ac- 
knowledgment of ſuch dottrines as are properly 
Chriſtian ; ſeveral of which I have inſerted in 


the following Introduction. But it i no leſs cer- 
tain, that thoſe perf ormances, being the produce 


of mature thought, extenſive ob — and 
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ſtrong penetration in the Writer, muſt require 
ſome ſhare of each in the Reader. 'Tis therefore 


no wonder if They, to whom his Lordſhip does 
not addreſs himſelf, --- if Novices in thinking, 
at one time complain of the Reflections and Rea- 
ſonings as abſtruſe, at another affect to deſpiſe 
them for being trite and obvious. In the mean 
while the judicious Reader will ſee enough to con- 
vince him, that in the former caſe the blame ought 
to revert upon the Cenſurer's own inattention and 
unacquaintance with the circumſtances of human 
nature; and as to the latter, He will be apt 
to think, that nothing ought to be deſhis'd as trite 
or trifling, which can be rendered ſubſervient to 
the noble purpoſes of effettually invalidating ob- 
jectious, removing difficulties, and of ſatisfying 
many of the doubts which are apt to attend and 
di ſquiet thoughtful minds in their Religious and 
Moral Speculations : --- He will obſerve with 
pleaſure how ſurprizingly the truths made known 
by the Chriſtian — harmonize with the 
Conſtitution of things in the Natural World ; 
Nor can He eaſily fail of improving his heart, as 
well as underſtanding, by that rich vein of Piet 
and Goodneſs, which glow throughout the whole 
performances; and which being all along ſup- 
ported by ſolid argument, will bear preſſing home 
upon the thought, without giving diſtaſte to the 
cooleſt Rea ſuner. 
I have had a general aus to the Plan uſually 
ecauſe I think it the 
moſt commodious; and becauſe the new, and ſeem- 
znoly more ſcientifical, method attended with all 
the Mathematical formalities of Definitions, Po- 
75 ſtulatums, 
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THE PREFACE. 
ſtulatums, Axioms, Lemmas, Theorems, and 
Corollaries (all very aſtoniſhing to a young Rea- 
der) ſeems ta me forced and affected upon this 
ſubject; and not ſo likely to anſwer the good pur- 

poſe of clearing up any doubtful propoſition, as to 
perplex Him in the apprehenſion of thoſe that are 

confeſſedly true. | TE Fa) 
Many of the Scholaſtick terms of Art and Di- 
ftinftion I have diſcarded: For indeed they are 
but the husks of Science and ought to be pared off, 
if there 1s danger of their giving diſreltſh to the 
fruit it ſelf. At the ſame time I have retained 
the meaning of ſeveral of them; ſo that they, who 
are deſirous of an acquaintance with them, may 
by comparing theſe chapters with the parallel ones 
of ſome Latin Compendium perhaps be better en- 
abled to underſtand their ſigni fication. And it 
muſt be confeſſed that ſuch acquaintance u very uſe- f 

ful to thoſe, whoſe ſtudies are likely to carry them 

ento the reading of philoſophical treatiſes and mo- l 
7 


ral diſcourſes; where it is very common to find 
modes of ſpeech evidently borrowed from the Lan- 
guage of the Schools. | et 
As the reaſon of my undertaking this Compen- 
dium was to remedy ſome of the tnconventences 
which I ſeem'd to obſerve in thoſe already pub- 
liſh d; fo I choſe to do it in Engliſh, upon this 
principle, that the Rudiments of any Art or Sci- 
wry to be dee ee as 5 ſy = familiar as 
poſſible. I ſuppoſe that the cuſtom of giving young 
beginners 2 — to Philoſophy 7 to 
Latin tongue has been continued more out of ne- 
ceſſity, more out of want of proper books in En- 
glilb, than from the deſign of preſerving or im- 


proving 
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proving their (kill in Latin; which purpoſe all muſt 
agree 15 beſt anſwered by Claſſical writers. And 
therefore 1 ſhould think it aduiſeable for thoſe, 
wha have not confirmed their taſte in elegant 
writing, to cultivate only an occaſional acquain- 
tance with ſuch authors among the moderns as 
have delivered their philoſophical ſentiments in 
Latin, namely, to Supply them ſelves with proper 
Definitions and Diſtinctions to be uſed in their 
Diſbutationg. Or, if their improvement in La- 
tin ig thought requiſite to be carried on jointly 
with that of Philoſophical Knowledge, the Rea- 
der will do well to view in Tully's Offices hu ele- 
gant and maſterly draught of moſt of the ſocial 
or civil virtues. --- Nor would even Ariſtotle's 
account of theſe matters, if taken immediately 
from himſelf, fail to bring with it a ſufficient 
ee of entertainment and improvement to the 
young Student, --- This he will do as a Scholar. 
--- But as a Moral Agent (i. e. as a perſon ſin- 
cerely deſirous to ſecure his main happineſs) it 
will be requiſite for him to examine what the 
2 Seripture has declared upon each article: 
an 
as he goes along to turn to the parallel heads in 
Biſhop Gaſtrels Chriſtzan Inſtitutes; a book 
which I ſuppoſe, or which at leaſt deſerves, to 
be in every one's hand. 
At the end, I have ſubjoined two Tables. 
The Firſt it a reference to ſuch Engliſh Diſcourſes 
or Sermons upon Moral Subjects as have fallen 
within my notice ſince the taking of this task in 
hand. For I doubt not but that well diſpoſed per- 
fons would now and then be glad to aſſiſt their 


medi- 


for this purpoſe it may be adui ſeable for him 
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THE PREFACE. 
meditations upon moral ſubjetts, if they thew | 
where ſuch aſſiſtance might be met with: and I | 
have cited a greater variety of Authors wn er- 
haps was neceſſary, that the Reader m | 
the better chance of being able to en, b bimſelf| 
with a diſcourſe upon the ſubject required. 


The Second Table is of ſeveral of the prin- | | 
cipal Writers in Moral Philoſophy. They are 
named in ſuch order as to give à little Sketch ef | 


the Hiſtory of this branch of Science. | 


ATE 
4 8 9 N 
| G6 AV 85 |- 


" Erratum. 
P. 15. J. 19. fer Rea read Reaſon. 
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Moral = phy. 


CHAP. I. 


E E word Philoſophy is a general Phibſoty, 
name comprehending all the Libe- 

N ral Arts and Sciences. Some of 
theſe are inſtrumental, and deſign d only to ;nftrumen- 
facilitate our entrance upon the more valuable 
and important branches of knowledge, ſuch 8 
as Grammar, Logick, &c. Of the principal trinaiaf, 
branches ſome are of a ſpeculative nature, as f 
Metaphyſicks, Natural Philoſophy, Mathema- 
ticks, &c. or, if any parts of theſe are ſome- 
times called practical, this is only as they are 
applied to render us more skilful in certain 
operations. Another branch of Philoſophy is 
term d practical in a more proper ſenſe, as it pati. 
has a direct reference to Human Actions, points 
out our duty, and regulates our conduct, that 
we may become better Men. | 
Pub "WS =... The 
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poke we The nature of our Duty with the reaſon of 

learn. its obligation may in ordinary caſes be learnt 
from conſidering the nature of man, and the 
circumſtances in which he is placed. 

Some duties there are, to the performance 
of which All men, as far as they have oppor- 
tunity or ability, are equally obliged; and 

Ehicks, theſe are the proper object of Ethicks or 

Moral Philoſophy. 
Others reſult from the relation, which a 
man bears to a Ciyil Society, whether as So- | 
vereign, Magiſtrate or Subject, and are con- 
Polnicks. ſidered in a diſtinct Science called Politicks. 
And a third ſort concern a man no further 
than as he is either at the head, or is a part 
of a particular Family; and are treated of 1 in 

2 Oeconomict e. 


politics It ought to be chſcretd,thit tho' the ow 
— Politics and Oeconomicłs are uſually under. 
—— «=- ſtood to relate to ſuch rules or maxims of 
pur dro prudential conduct as haye a tendency to pro- 
mote the temporal proſperity of Coil Commus 

nities and Families, (in which view they make 

no part of Moral Philoſophy) yet the recipro | 

cal duties of Sovereign and Subject, Maſter 

and Servant, Husband and Wife, Parent and 

Child, and of Kinſmen towards each other in 

their ſeveral degrees, are all of them parts, 
and very material ones too, of our Moral Con- 
| duct. 
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duct. The performance or neglect of them 7 ab 
renders us proper objects of praiſe or diſ- Fa 
praiſe; the happineſs of life is greatly in- Moraby. 
tereſted in the due obſervance of them; and 
their obligation might be deduced from the 
nature of man and his circumſtances in theſe 
relations of life; and therefore in a compleat 
ſyſtem of Ethicks they ought to be treated 

of diſtinctly. However, at the preſent I ſhall 

| a IF confine my ſelf to the general plan upon which 

So- obſervations upon this ſubject have common- 


on- ly been methodiſed. 


. hd CHAP. II. 
art Tricks have uſually been defined the Art ha- 
F in of living well, or, of living virtuouſſy, 


and that, in order to become happy. 

rds Whoever reflects upon the conduct of him- Al delibe- 
ler- ſelf or other men muſt obſerve, that, what- ae = 
of ever action he deliberately renden or at- 2 
tempts is done in proſpect of ſome End, ſome ſome end. 
pleaſure or ſatisfaction, whether real or ima- 
ginary, near or remote, great or ſmall. No- 

thing can ſet us at work but the proſpect of 

ſome end to be attain d thereby, ſomething 

that is ſuppoſed likely to better our condi- 

tion, or to render our continuance in it more 

eaſy and pleaſant. That which tends to pre- 

ſerve to us the continuance of our Being or 


A 2 to 


4 An Introduction It 
to render it more comfortable, delightful, 8c. 

Grd, is called Good; Evil the contrary. Hence 
l.  Godd is defined to be the general object of 
Good the Deſire, Evil of Averſion. And the various 
2 AT. and contrary choices that men make in the 
fx. world do not argue that they do not all purſue 
Evil ofa- Good; but that the ſame thing is not Good M 1 
* | wo every man alike, or does not appear fo. | 
Theſe of In ſome men the ſeeds of virtue and goodnels | 
— 1 are almoſt ſuffocated by their concern for 
the preſervation of the vegetable part of them: 
- proper o if they receive their nutriment, are ſecured | 
chi from the injuries of the ſeaſons, grow up to 
a ſtate of maturity and propagate their kind, 
- enimas. they trouble themſelves no further: Others 
are raiſed to the purſuit of ſomething beyond, 
and lay in their claim to the enjoyment of I} Þ: 
ſuch things as are grateful to their Appetites to 

- men. and ſenſes : and laſtly, Others actuated by a 
| ſenſe of dignity in their natures, ſeek their M 
Good and find ſatisfaction in the exerciſe of h. 
Piety, Temperance, Juſtice and Charity. The i} fu 
firſt is the Good of a Vegetable, the ſecond IF 
of an Animal, the laſt of a Moral Apent, of 
» 12. As man partakes of a vegetable and ani- at 
had, bus mal nature, ſo doubtleſs whatever is Good to je 
= vegetable or animal muſt be ſo to him: il pt 
hr, But on the other hand, as he is partaker of i} it 
a nature altogether different in kind, more d 

noble 
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c. noble, and more properly the ſelf within us 
-< that has a perception of Good or Evil, hither 
>f FF ought our regards principally to be directed. 
1s lt is a duty that we owe our ſelves to endea- 
e vour to advance the welfare of all that makes 
1 part of our ſelves; But for the ſame reaſon 
d it is wrong to miſplace our main concern up- 
o. on that in which our main intereſt cannot be 
{ſs conceived to lie. If the Rational part of us 
or be really the more noble and intereſting, hi- Summum 
n: ther ought we to bend our endeavours, this Banu 
2d FF ought to be regarded as our Summum Bonum, End. 
to our Ultimate End; and every other excellen- 
d, cy or advantage ſhould be deſired and pur- 
rs ſued only in ſubordination to this, as Means Mens: 
to an End, as an Inſtrument put into our 
hands by the Author of our Nature in order 
to work out our real and beſt happineſs. 
Although it appears from the hiſtory ofheter 
Mankind, that an infinite number of objects he 


ultimate 


have been pointed out to the view and pur - — 
ſued under this notion, and though there is puſui of 
no ſatisfaction to be found in any thing with- . 
out ſatiety, this ought not to be admitted as,. 
an argument that there is in reality no ob- 

jet commenſurate to our deſires and ex- 

m : pectations; It only proves that the preſent 

of I} ſtate of things, however well adapted to give 

dre delight and pleaſure to Vegetables and Ani- 


ble mals 
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Ulimae mals as far as they are capable of receiving 


en J, it, is not ſo with regard to the whole nature 


* 
22 70 of Man. 


Probable Man is the only Being on earth that has aß 
furs apprehenſion of a future State; he has a ſe- 
far cret longing after it and a dread of annihila- | 
tion; his circumſtances in the world are ſuch | 
as might have been expected upon ſuppoſi- | 
tion that he was to be placed in a ſtate of 
Tryal as a Candidate for future happineſs; | 
he has Reaſon and Knowledge and Faculties | 
ſuperiour to the buſineſs of this preſent world; | 
and therefore we may reaſonably admit theſe | 
conſiderations as a ſtrong preſumption that 
he is really in a ſtate of Tryal and Diſcipline, | 


and that his Faculties have a reſpe& to ſome- 
what further and beyond this world. Nor 
can any ſhadow of a reaſon be aſſigned, why 


Almighty God, who at firſt gave us our Being, 
who has ſhed forth in ſuch variety the in- 


fluence of his Goodneſs, why, I ſay, He may 


not anſwer theſe reaſonable expectations, the 


Hopes and Fears of his Creatures, and reward 
or puniſh them according as they have em- 
ployed the time, which he has allotted them 
in this life, and the means of bettering them- 
ſelves and their condition, with which he has 
furniſhed them. 


The 
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The attention of mankind, where Religion 
is out of the caſe, is chiefly directed either 


3 /r/, towards procuring a ſufficiency of poſſeſ- pivifns 
ſions for the anſwering their neceſſities; or 


ſecondly, towards the delight and ſatisfaction 


to be received in certain enjoyments, by their 
ule and ſuitableneſs; or thirdly, towards the 
eſteem of good men, whereby they are ren- 


der ' d acceptable and uſeful to others; which 


eſteem muſt be underſtood to include the 
eſteem and approbation of our own minds in 
a ſenſe of decency and dignity and moral im- 
provement. 

Theſe conſiderations have given riſe to one 
of the diviſions of Goog, into Profit, Pleaſure, prof, 
and Honour. Another is often made uſe of ee 
with reference to the M:nd, Body, and Fur. Gods of 
tune: Of the firſt kind are good parts, And, 
ſtrength of memory, wiſdom, contentment, &c. 


of the ſecond, ſoundneſs of conſtitution, health, Body, 


beauty, &c. of the laſt, riches, liberty, ho- fame: 
nour, &c. 
I need barely mention that the leſſening Arioms 


J <or eſcaping of Evil is to be reckon'd under Sund wn 


« the notion of Good, and vice verd. m_ — 
The greater Good is to be preferr d — 
« fore the leſs, and the leſſer Evil to be en- 
«d * qured rather than * greater. | 


A pre- 


Parts of 
Human 


Nature. 


2 


| Fabice of 


the Soul, 


wil. 


An Introduftion 
A preſent Good may be parted with, up- 


< on a probable expectation of a future Good | 


« which is more excellent. 


A preſent Evil is to be endaved for the 
tt ayoiding of a probable future Evil which is 
« far greater --- and in both theſe caſes in pro- 
< portion to the greatneſs of the Evil to be 


« avoided, or Good to be obtained. 


CHAP. III. 
Uman Nature is not one ſimple uni- 


form thing, but a compoſition of va- 
rious parts, appetites, affections and paſſions, | 
The cloſew The two principal parts of it are the Soul 
4 and Body. Altho' theſe two are entirely diffe- 


rent from each other in their natures, yet their 
union is inconceivably cloſe and intimate; 
they mutually affect each other, and (what- 


ever be the caſe of ſeparate ſpirits) in our 


F. ſtate the Body is a neceſſary inſtru- 
ment of perception to the Soul. 
The principal faculties of the Soul are the 


= 7 Underſtanding and the Vill. The Underſtan- 


ding is that Faculty or Power, whereby we 


| perceive ideas or notions in our minds and the 
agreement or diſagreement that is between 
them. The Will is that Power, which the 


Soul has within itſelf barely by a thought to 


begin or forbear, to continue or end ſeve- 


ral 
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p- ral of its own actions, and motions of the 
od Body. 5 
Whatever action is deliberately enter d up- wheſeve- 


he | on, whatever end we purſue, we may gene- * — 4 


18 rally be able to diſtinguiſh in it ſeveral acts Pending &+ 

'O- of the Underſtanding, and the Will, exerted aiftingu/b- 

be in the following order. — 
The Underſtanding furniſhes us with the 184. 


| Their order. 
notice of the End, which we propoſe to our : judicivm 


ſelves: It likewiſe informs us whether or at 
far it ſeems likely to be advantageous or pre- 
judicial to us. ot 
Now every proſpect of advantage naturally 
raiſeth in the mind a ſecret Deſire or inclina- : velleits. 
tion, which hath been called Velleity; Not 
that our Deſire is always proportioned to the 
known value of things. For if we ſee that 
it does not belong to our condition of Being, 
or lie within the ſphere of our attainment, 
we ſuſpend our Deſire after it, and reſt ſatiſ- 
fied without it. But if the advantage appears; Judicium 
the © not only to be conſiderable in it ſelf, but alſo ann 
lan- likely to be obtained, the Will upon ſuch re- 
we Þ preſentation of the Underſtanding can ſcarce 
the fail of giving it the actual preference of a com- 4 volitie. 
een ꝗ plete choice, which hath been called Voli- 
the tion. (The ſame is the caſe of a leſſer evil, 
t to when it appears neceſſary in order to avoid a 
eve · ¶ greater. 20349 
ral — Upon 
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Upon this determination of the Will to: | 

wards any particular object, the Underſtan- 

; veliber- ding is exerted in order to diſcover the Means | 
requiſite to obtain it, and out of ſeveral which | 


6 8. offer themſelyes, to ſele# the more proper. 


„ unten - But ſtill it depends upon the Will what afe f 
is. to make of thoſe Means, which are approvett | 
of by the Underſtanding ; as indeed it alſo | 
doth, what degree of attention to beſtow up- 
on the conſideration either of the End it ſelf, 


or the Means requiſite to obtain it. 


To the Will likewiſe is uſually alcxibed- the 
5 Fruitio. pleaſure and ſatisfaction taken in the * | 


ment of any End acquired. 


, Without entring into any of the intricate 


2 * diſputes which have been ftarted concerning 


the freedom of the human Will, thus much | 


Liverras is certain: In moſt cafes we are not at liber- 


=, fa ty to forbear the Act of Deſire, (or Velleity:) 
Lan but in acwal asd determined Choofing, (or Ve- | 


Kam: lirion,) eſpecially where the Good is at all re- 


i. mote, we are. Here we may ſuſpend the act 
of our choice from being determined for or 
againſt the thing propoſed, till we have exa- 
mined whether it be really of a nature in it 
ſelf and in its conſequences likely to make us 


Jodicium happy or ne. The Will is indeed always de- 
— 2 termined by that which upon the final reſult 
of — is 2 Good by the Under- 


ſtanding; 
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ſtanding ; but if by too haſty a choice of our 
own making we have impoſed upon our ſelves 


wrong meaſures of Good and Evil, the miſ- 


carriages, which follow on it, muſt be imputed 

to our own Election: And indeed for this 2h we 
reaſon Freedom was given us that we might B.. 
examine and take care of our own Happineſs, 8“ 
and look that we be not deceived. 


HE Human Body is ſo conſtituted as to 
receive impreſſions upon it from exter- 

nal objects. Theſe impreſſions are made ac- Ye -« 
cording to thoſe ſeveral ways in which ob. 272 as fe 
jects affect us, and that, whether we will or 
no: It being not in our power in many caſes 
whether we will receive them or no, or in 
what manner we will receive them: thus ones Five Sen- 
and colours affect us by the Eyes; ſound by“ 
the Ears; taſtes by the Palate; ſmells by 
the Noſe ; heat and cold, hardneſs and ſoft- 
nels, &c. by the Touch. Senſation i is that per- Th ſenſe 
ception of the Soul, which actually accompa- — 
nies ſuch impreſſions; and if either the or-, 
gans of Senſe, or the nerves, which are the im- | 
mediate inſtruments whereby the Soul is af- bas neceſſe- 
feed, are any of them ſo diſordered, as not? *. 
to perform their functions, the objects have 


B 2 no 
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no way to bring themſelves into view, and be | 


perceived by the Underſtanding. 


Fined * Theſe Senſes are fitted by the infinitely wi | 
Contriver of our Being to our ſtate and con- 
dition in the world : : By them we are able | 
to know and diſtinguiſh things ſo far, as to 

apply them to our uſes. But in order to | 
prompt us to make an actual provifion for | 
the conveniences of living, He has implanted | 
in us certain inward Feelings, a variety of Ap- | 
petites, Affections and Paſſions, which ſerve | 
as ſo many ſprings of action, both putting us 
upon and helping to carry us thro' a courſe 


of behayiour ſuitable to our condition. 


Ideas of te The ideas of our Appetites, Affections and 


Paſſions 


whence Paſſions are beſt formed by reflecting on what 
we feel within our ſelves; where we ſhall find | 
that ſeveral of our Senſations are accompa- | 
aan nied with Pleaſure and Pain, from the various | 


form'd. 


generally 


_ operations of Good and Evil, as they are dif- | 


2 pe ferently applied to, or conſidered by us. 


Though their perceptions are daily felt and | 
ſpoken of, yet it is not always eaſy in words | 
to aſcertain what their ideas are, or to diſtin- | 


guiſh them from each other; from whence it 


comes to paſs that treatiſes concerning them 


ſeldom ſtand clear of the charge of abſtruſe- 
Appar, neſs. The word Appetite ſeems properly to 


denote ſome bodily deſire; thus the Appetite | 
| of 
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of Hunger operates inſenſibly upon us to uſe 
the recruits of food as the neceſſary means of 
e our preſervation : It is uſed figuratively, when 
ve ſpeak of an appetite for fame, a thirſt af- 


ter glory. Afﬀettion is a general word appli- _7fedios. 


cable both to Appetites, and thoſe other com- 


motions of our Nature which are called Paſ- paſion. 


0 | ſions, eſpecially the milder ſort of them. It is 


7 alſo uſed for thoſe active principles within us, 
which are ſometimes called Inſtindte, ſuch as rotings. 


the natural affection of Parents towards their 


Offspring. 


The Paſſions moſt aſually taken notice of, 
are the following, 

Love ariſes from the Delight, which any row, 
preſent or abſent thing is apt to meets in 
us. 


Hatred is the thought of the Pain, which Hatred, 


any thing preſent or abſent 1s apt to produce 
in us. 


Deſire is the uneaſineſs a Man finds in him- Defre, 


ſelf upon the Abſence of any thing, whoſe 
I preſent enjoyment carries the idea of —_— 


with it. 

Joy is a Delight of the Soul, from the con- 59, 
ſideration of the Preſent or aſſured Approach- 
ing poſſeſſion of any Good. 

Sorrow is an uneaſineſs in the Soul upon S, 


che thought of a Good Loſt, which might 


have 
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have been enjoyed longer; or, * ſenſe of | 


a Preſent Evil. 


Hope, Hope is the pleaſure in the Soul upon the | 
proſpect of a Probable enjoyment of ay thing ; 


which is apt to delight us. 


Fear, Fear is an uneaſineſs of the Soul upon the 
Apprehenſion of a Future Evil Cy" to be. 


fall us. 


Deſpair, Deſpair 1s the thought of the Unatrainable: | 


neſs of any Good. 


Anger. Anger is a Commotion and diſcompoſure | 
of the Soul upon the receipt of any injury with | 
a preſent purpoſe of making the aggreſſor ſen- 


ſible of our Reſentment. 


Nenber of Beſides the foregoing there are many more; 
% ſome of which will be touch d upon when I 
pany mention the particular Virtues. And they are 
228 ſcarce any of them in life and practice ſimple 
and alone and wholly unmixed with others: 
tho in diſcourſe and converſation that uſually 
carries the name which appears moſt in che 


1 


preſent ſtate of the Mind. 


Paſſions lt is obſervable that our paſſions, moſt of 
Den them, in moſt perſons, operate ſtrongly on the 
—_—_ Body, and cauſe various changes in it; thus, 

Shame is apt to cauſe bluſhing; Anger and 


Fear, paleneſs and trembling; Sorrow, tears: 


pain, The Paſſions are of admirable uſe in life 


22 


even and tend many times to noble ends. Our in- 
ward 
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EZ ward frame, of which they make a conſide-- necefery 15 

rable part, does in a particular manner anſwer __— 

to the external condition and circumſtances 

| of life in which we are placed; and will af- 

ford, to ſuch as will but be attentive, certain 

T inſtances of a final cauſe. They lead us to a 

determinate courſe of action ſuitable to our 

condition; they ſhew us what courſe of life 

we are made for, and what is our duty, and in 

Ja peculiar manner enforce upon us the pra- 

2 Rice of it. The Paſſions therefore are not to 

be conſidered as mere infirmities. They pri- 

marily and moſt directiy lead to a right beha- 

viour. Some of them are of that nature that zeſibl, 

e:; without them we could not well ſubſiſt, being 
placed within us as guards and a ſecurity to 

TS our intereſts: Others of them ſeem intended 

to quicken our ſearch after the neceffaries and concpiſci- 

J conveniences of living, for which meer Rea- 


would ſcarce make a due provifion. If pleaſure 


were wholly ſeparated from all outward fen- 


ſations and inward thoughts, we ſhould have 


no reafon to prefer one thought or motion 
before another, negligence to attention, or 
motion to reſt, and {o we ſhould neither move 
our bodies, nor employ our minds. 


It maſt be confeſſed however, that feconada- paſions 


roly and more remotely they lead us into what — 


- be kene um- 
is evil, and that they are ſo very apt to grow %, *t»? 


upon 
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upon us, eſpecially with regard to objects of 
ſenſe, if they are not kept under exact diſci- 
pline, that they ought to be watched and | 
well examined. If Reaſon is on their fide, or | 
In other 

caſes we muſt be deaf to their applications, 

and ſtrongly guard againſt their emotions. In 
22 this view the occaſional denial of ſuch incli- 


nations as in themſelves are lawful, may be 
found expedient, in order to keep tempta- 


tions at a proper diſtance; it may be of great 
uſe in curing our defects or at leaſt in pre- 


ſtands neuter, they may be heard: 


venting the ill conſequences of them. 


Exerciſe of We ſhall rightly qualify the exerciſe of our 


our Paſ- 


ges, bew is Paſſions, and the natural expreſſions of them, 
2 by taking care, 1, that they be not diſpro- 


portionate to the occaſion or object. 


2. --- not unfitting for the manner, or ſea- | 


ſon. 


3. -- not immoderate in the ne 


why ſem Hence appears the reaſon why ſome Paſ. | 


22 ſions are ſpoken of as vicious and immoral in 


be viciow their very nature; namely, becauſe ſome of 


in their ve- 


n nue, them taken with their ſpecial objects and de- 
grees have obtained peculiar names, ſuch as 


Pride, Envy, Revenge, &c. all which words im- 


port ſomething irregular in both thoſe re- 


«her: vn. ſpects. And ſo on the other hand, the ſame 
$58090465. 


words, which bgnify ſome Paſlions, ſignify 
| likewiſe 
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likewiſe the virtues which are to regulate them, 

ſuch as Compaſſion, Goodwill; which are there- 

fore ſaid to be virtuous paſſions. 
In conſidering our Paſſions we ſhould diſ- Dien 

tinguiſh between that general deſire of our own Sie 

Happineſs, which is found in every man, and 1s OS. 

properly Self. love, and our various particular diam. 

affections, penis and appetites to particular 

things. The object of the former is ſome- 9 of 

what internal, our own happineſs, enjoyment — 

and ſatisfaction, whether we have or have not 

a diſtinct particular perception what it is or 


wherein it conſiſts: The object of the latter of the later 


is this or that particular external thing, which * 
em, the affections tend towards, and of which we 
ICO- 


have always a particular idea or perception : 
thus, Riches are the object of avarice; Ho- 
nour of ambition, &c. Self love never ſeeks 
any thing eternal for the ſake of the thing, 
but only as a means of Happineſs or Good: 


Paſ- Particular affections reſt in the external things 
al in J themſelves. And thus, Virtue may be ſaid to 

e of I be defireable upon its own account, we having 
de- within us undeniably an affection towards and 
h as an approbation of Virtue as eligible in and 
un- for it ſelf, as we alſo have a general abhor- 
re- rence of what is baſe and vicious. | 
lame It ſhould be further obſerved, that as Man 
ate may be conſidered in two capacities, the Pri- 
2wile 


C vate 
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vate and Social, as being deſigned: not only to | 

purſue his own intereſt, but likewiſe to contri- 
Afefion, bute to the good of others, ſo, ſome. of our 
ne dle, affections in their primary intention and de- 
ſicial. ſign ſeem to belong to the ſingle or private, 
others to the publick or ſocial capacity, and 

are directed in particular courſes by ſeveral 
regards to Family, Friends, Neighbourhood, | 

Theſe lauer the Diſtreſſed, our Country. The Affections 
_— relating hereunto are called by the general 
Wh? name Humanity, becauſe they peculiarly become | 
the condition in which we are placed, that of 

a natural and neceſſary dependance upon each | 

Pres other. Between the private and ſocial Aﬀe- | 


ſocial 


Een ot ctions there is really no contrariety, but they 
e perfectly coincide and mutually carry on each 
her. Other: The greateſt ſatisfaction to Our ſelves 


Both 


ſince depends upon our having the latter in a due 

degree; and the former is one chief ſecurity. | 

ſo of our right behaviour towards Society: And 
their mutual coinciding, ſo that we can ſcarce | 
promote the one without the other, is equally | 
a proof, that we were made for both. That 
ſeeming competition,which appears ſometimes 


tal to the 
eneral 


in what re · to lie between Benevolence and Private in- 
8 
mefere, tereſt, relates not ſo much to the enjoyment 


it ſelf, as to the materials and means of enjoy- 

ment, which the moſt abandoned would chuſe 

to obtain by innocent methods, if they were as 
| only 


a as . 
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eaſy. and effectual to their End. Men follow a a#n f 
or obey their Nature in both theſe reſpects, A nm 
in a certain degree, but not intirely: As they 10 thrPr- 


vate, than 


Z neglect the duties which they owe their fel- gu he- 


low Creatures, to which their Nature leads?” 
them, and contrary to the dictates of Nature 
ſhew themſelves unjuſt, oppreſſive, treacherous 
and ungrateful, in order to gratify more effe- 
ctually their eager deſire after equality and 
ſuperiority, or ſuch and ſuch external goods, 
ſo, there is in men a manifeſt negligence of 
their own real happineſs and intereſt in the 
preſent world, when that intereſt is inconſiſtent 
with a preſent gratification; for the ſake of 
which they negligently, nay even knowingly, 


become the Authors and Inſtruments of their 
own ruin. 5 


CHAP. v. 


Hen we ſpeak of Human Actions (un- Human 
der which word is comprehended the ah: 


forbearance of any action) we mean ſuch as 


flow directly from the principles which diſtin- 

guiſn Man from Brute, namely, thoſe belong- 

ing to our Rational part, our "Underſtanding 

and Will. When any Action is performed in s we- 
conſequence of the order and command of 
the Mind it is ſaid to be voluntary, and be- 
comes imputable to a Man, that is, placed to impmable. 
126 L C 2 his 
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his account as the proper Author of it. Now 

when ino · the Mind cannot be properly ſaid to order y} 

eg. and command an action, unleſs it both per-. 

ceives the nature of it, and unleſs the doing p- 

or not doing of it depends upon the deter- 0. 

mination of the Mind. The action of a Ten- cc 

nis-ball by the ſtroke of the Racket is invo- m 

luntary with regard to the ball, which has nei- ty 

ther the power of perception or volition ; but 

it is voluntary with reſpect to the Striker, who ut 

has both, The action of a man ſtriking him- de 

ſelf or his friend by a Convulſive motion of v. 

his arm is likewiſe involuntary, for want of d 

the latter. It 

aan, Actions are conſidered as voluntary, and MF li: 
1 which is a conſequence thereof) liable to 

1 puniſliment and cenſure, tho the preference p 

given by the mind does not immediately re- A ſe 

gard the actions themſelves, but ſomething Im 

that has a direct tendency to produce them. B 

Thus, men are blamed for having brought A r: 

diſeaſes upon themſelves, tho' their Will has In 

been exerciſed only with regard to the true . 

cauſe of the diſeaſe, viz. intemperate eating 

and drinking. 

Agents that have no Thought, no volition, 

are in every thing neceſſary Agents, that is, in 
a en view no Agents at all. 


There 


There is ſcarce any action of importance, a Mixe A. 
ler which men perform, but what is attended _ 
er- with a mixture of good and evil, pleaſure and 
ng pain. No man defires evil or pain for its 
er- own ſake, and therefore ſo far the action be- 
2n- comes involuntary: But in order to ſecure a 
o- more valuable good, or to avoid a greater fu- 
ei- ture evil or pain, men part with a preſent 
Out good, and ſubmit to a preſent evil with the 
ho ÞF utmoſt readineſs. Thus, men every day un- 

m- dergo ſevere operations in Chirurgery ; they 

of value not the pains of the Body from want, 

of I} diſeaſe, or outward injuries in proſpect of 
that happineſs, which Virtue, Piety and Re- 

nd ligion lead unto. 

to Where there is no perception there can Aion: 
| perform'd 

nce properly ſpeaking be no preference: and con- jgn- 

re- ¶ ſequently ſuch actions as are performed thro proba 

ing mere ignorance are in themſelves involuntary, . 

2m. But then it ſhould be remember d, that Igno- 

ght I rance is ſometimes owing to an abuſe of our 

has natural faculties ; ſometimes to negligence and 

rue inattention in not duly conſidering things in 

ing their nature and conſequences : Both which 

kinds of miſconduct make us anſwerable for 
on, the miſcarriages which follow. Thus, Anger, 
in and Drunkenneſs ſo far cloud and diſorder the 


lere 
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Underſtanding, as to hurry men on to Mur- 
der &c, contrary to the judgment of their 
cooler 


2T 
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cooler thoughts. But inaſmuch as a proper 
degree of care might have ſtifled or at leaſt 
controlled the one and prevented the other, 


the Murderer is juſtly ſubjected to N | 


as a voluntary agent. 


Ięnoran- Ignorance ſometimes reſpects the Rule of | 


na A. 


Action, ſometimes the Action itſelf and its 
circumſtances; which being in ſome caſes very 


numerous and perplexing, Errors in Judg- 


ment ariſing from thence are ny" ex- 
cuſed. 


Ignorance Ignorance of 1 or r of the Rule of Action, 


of Law why . 


noe admir- is rarely, if ever, admitted as an excuſe : for | 


_ ah the general rules of morality lie ſo obvious to 


the human underſtanding, that nothing but a 
very criminal neglect or indolence can prevent 
their being perceived: And as for particular 
Laws, every wiſe Legiſlator hath proper me- 
thods of promulging them and bringing them 
within the ſubject's notice; after which it is 
at their own peril if they continue ignorant. 
4 In either caſe, if the Ignorance be vincible, 
i. e. if it be owing to our not making a pro- 
per uſe of thoſe means of knowing better 
wherewith the providence of God hath fur- 
niſhed us, it becomes criminal and puniſhable, 
and that in proportion to the dignity and im- 
portance of the matter, which ought to have 
engaged our attentive conſideration. 


Invin- | 
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Invincible ignorance, or that which it was mwincible 
not in our power to have avoided, will nove. 
doubt be admitted as an excuſe by every juſt 


judge: No commands, whether Human or 


Divine, however general, can be ſuppoſed to 
extend to ſuch perſons, as are under a natu- abſoluely 
ral incapacity of obeying them: And we alſo* F 
humbly hope for the forgiveneſs of ſuch 
ignorances, as may ariſe either from the infir- mali . 
mity of our nature, or from the diſadvan- 
tageous circumſtances of life in which we are 
placed, and not from preſumptuous careleſ- 


= neſs and inattention. 


I- muſt not conclude this chapter without n. 
obſerving, as matter of certain experience, . 
and of great importance, that by voluntary 
actions, eſpecially if often repeated, we get 
an aptneſs, a facility, readineſs and often a 


pleaſure in them, before we are aware. Our, _ ſg 


Nature is formed to yield to uſe and exer: ed. 
ciſe : thereby the inclinations which render'd 
us averſe to a courle of action grow weaker ; 
the difficulties in it, not only the imaginary, 
but the real ones, leſſen; the reaſons for it 
offer themſelves of courſe to our thoughts on 
all occaſions; and the contrary principles, by 
being accuſtomed /to ſubmit, come at length 
to do ſo of courſe: And thus by repeated 
acts, and momentary impreſſions frequently 
8 5 made 
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znnbiulaw made upon us, ſettled alterations in our tem- 


fomd. pers and characters are introduced imper- 8 
ceptibly; and Habits are formed, which, when ſr 
confirmed, grow as it were into a ſecond Na 8 
ture. Thus, ſeveral bodily Activities and Mo. p 
tions, whether graceful or unbecoming, are 1 

owing to Uſe : ſo again, as to the Mind, ge- \ 
neral habits of Life and Conduct, ſuch as thoſe 
of Obedience and Submiſſion to Authority; P 
thoſe of Veracity, Temperance, Juſtice and b 
Charity; thoſe of Attention and Induſtry, are E 
produced by exerciſe and diſcipline, as their K 


contraries are likewiſe by acts of indulgence 
and licentiouſneſs. We do not know indeed P 


how far it is poſſible in the nature of things, © 

that effects ſhould be wrought in us at once, 
equivalent to what is produced by uſe and exer- * 

ciſe ; but by the appointment of Providence, 

in ordinary caſes at leaſt, this latter is the way > 

of forming within our ſelves Habits of action. ö 
— 0 

aal of FFYHE Morality of mens voluntary aQtions 1 


en implies a relation to ſome rule, where- 
ſome Nu. by their rectitude or obliquity is examined; * 
the former rendring them a proper ſubject 

of praiſe and reward, the Eber of * 


and —— 1 1 
N Feght 


8 reaſon with the utmoſt caution and reverence. 


Means made uſe of by Gop are very fit and , n. 


plied to a Being, who tranſcends our largeſt 
"conceptions; and concerning whoſe conduct it 
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We know ſo little of the ſcheme of God's Divine. 4 © 
government either natural or moral, that ith — Fre 


muſt be preſumption in us ſo ſay, har it was v N. 
that determined Almighty Gop to form the 


Univerſe as He has done, or to order the pre- 
ſent courſe. of his Providence. A Fitneſs in ua 
the nature of things no doubt there is (i.e. the A ſenſa 


proper) to anſwer the Divine end and inten- 
tion: And, as this Fitneſs is fully known to 
Him, and He has no ſuperiour, it may be cal - 
led the Rule of the Divine Conduct — with as 
much propriety, as any ſuch term can be ap- 


is but a decent piece of prudence to ſpeak and 


But with regard to Mar, his adequate rule wi#G«d 
of action is the Will of Gop, howſoever made 3 
known: The very condition of our nature ſub- 20 
jects our conduct to a ſtrict conformity to His 
direction, nor is it poſſible for us to diſengage 
our ſelves from the Obligation to follow it. 

In ordinary caſes the apparent fitneſs of Law of 
things, as manifeſted by the light of natural aher 
reaſon, is a preſumptive proof, the beſt and 
only proof which we have, that this or that 
courſe of Action is agreeable to the Divine 
Will, This is called the Law of Nature. 


But 
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thy > 


The human Underſtanding as it is particu- | 
larly exerciſed in the examination of an action | 
by its proper rule is termed Conſcience : In | 
1 ſend which exerciſe are implied three parts, firſt, | 
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But ſuppoſing Gop to make any external 


A as revelation of His Will, - this muſt raiſe in 
every ſerious mind a ſenſe of duty and ſecu- 


rity in following it; and of ſin and danger in 


deviating from it. We are imperfect Beings; 
it therefore is fit and reaſonable to take infi- | 
nite Wiſdom for our Guide: We are depen- | 
dent Creatures; and therefore in point of in- 
tereſt and gratitude cannot * from it 


without being ſelf· condemned. 


the knowledge of the rule; ſecondly, the ap- 


plication of the action to it; thirdly, the judg | 
ment of the underſtanding pronounced con- | 


cerning its agreement or diſagreement. 


— formed with ſo much quickneſs, that the in- 
terval between them is ſcarce diſcernable; juſt 


Theſe ſeveral acts are in many caſes per- 


as the mind by a ſingle glance at once appre- 
hends a viſible object, judges of its magnitude, 


and approves its beauty and proportion with 


an involuntary readineſs. Hence this faculty 


is ſometimes called Moral Senſe; and occaſion 


has been taken to ſpeak of moral ſubjects in 


a language ditectiy borrowed from- ſenſible 
things, ſuch as is imported in the words Noau- 
ey, Order, Harmony, Proportion. Tho! 
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1 Though it be a good general rule for a man rene 
1 always to perſiſt in acting according to the — 
4 beſt of his judgment, yet, if due attention 79% % 


might have rectified that judgment, the er- ne? 
3 ror and miſconduct conſequent e be. 
comes juſtly impatable. 

I! the caſe be very uncertain in it ſelf, and ht. 
we happen to be under no authoritative obli-ſe of afi- 
gation to act, it will be ſafeſt to forbear, till 9. 

the difficulty is removed: This, at leaſt in all 
ordinary caſes, is within our power. 

This faculty of Conſcience, we find, claims Auuberity 
to it ſelf the adjuſtment and correction of all 
other inward ſentiments and affections, to 
allow or forbid their gratification : Nay, whe- 
ther we conſult it or no, it magiſterially exerts 
it ſelf, and approves ſome actions, conſequent 
upon thoſe affections, as right and of good 
deſert, and condemns others, as wrong and 
of ill deſert ; and goes on to anticipate a higher 
and more effectual ſentence, which ſhall here- 
after ſecond and confirm its own, and reward 
or puniſh us accordingly. Towards a third 
ſort it is affected neither of theſe ways, bur 
is quite indifferent. 

In judging concerning the morality of . 
actions, regard is to be had not meerly to the — 


Subſtance of the action, the bare event or fact, — 


but „ and principally, to the W ng 
| D 2 * 
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of it. Though the taking away the life or | 

— property of others is generally wrong, yet 

wherchiefly thoſe actions may be ſo circumſtantiated as 

deu to become lawful ; as, when the life of a Cri- | 

— minal is taken away in virtue of the ſentence 
of a lawful Magiſtrate ; or, when we ſecrete | 

his ſword mn a man under the tranſport of th 
anger, &c. On the other hand, Actions, that 

in the general carry the appearance of being tu 

indifferent, ceaſe to be ſo by the concurrence A bl 

of ſome particular circumſtances; thus, No- as 

7 thing is more common than for men to be in 

abridged in the uſe of their natural liberty by ſt 

the authority of the civil Magiſtrate. Rites  M 

and Ceremonies, however ini cent! in them- IJ to 

ſelves, ceaſe to be ſo, when ge MR law- tv 


ful Authority. n 
wc The ſeveral aeration to be taken into YN c: 
tion © F 
ſeveralCir- account, when we eſtimate the moral good or m 


cumſtances 


7s be taken evil Of any action, are uſually: recited in this 
order (agreeably to an old Latin verſe) NF 
The Perſon, by whom; the Object, upon which; J at 

the Place, where; the Means, whereby; the Mo- 01 

tive, or principle upon which; the Manner, in o 

which; the Time, when the action is performed. w 

whe . If an action be defective in any one of ti 
Z = thoſe reſpects, it ceaſes to be morally good; 0 
. — not that all Crimes are equal, but the degree h 
4 in which — a are morally evil is to n 
| be i 
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be eſtimated not only from the number, but 
the importance, of thoſe particulars in which 


they are defective. 


Moral Virtue is uſually ſpoken of as con- 3 
fiſting in a Mean between two Extremes: A ooo 


Thus, true Courage is beſet with Raſhneſs on 
che one fide, and Cowardice on the other. 


It has been likewiſe obſerved that ſome Vir- ty ſome 
tues are placed nearer, or bear more reſem- Ae, 


ſaid to con- 


e blance to one of the extremes than the other, ## u. 


rithmeti · 


a as Courage does to Ralhneſs. Hence Writers cal others 
in Ethicks have been induc'd to borrow a di- tf 


trical 
ſtinction from Mathematicks, and apply it tom? 


Moral Virtue. Commutative Juſtice they make 

to conſiſt in the Arithmetical Mean (as 4 be- 

tween 2 and 6); All other Virtues in the Geo- 

metrical (as 4 between 2 and 8). In both which 

caſes the proportion 1s real ; but in the for- 

mer, the diſtance of the Mean from each Ex- 
treme is equal; in the latter, unequal. 

And it muſt be confeſſed that as ſome men he fun- 
are apt to fail in not coming up to the line gl. 
of Virtue, ſo others by falſe zeal, impetuoſity me . 
of temper &c. are found to overſhoot it. But 
whether 'it be that with regard to ſome Vir- 
tues it is not common to find inſtances both 
of the exceſs and defect, or that Languages 
have failed in marking them out by peculiar _ 
names, we ſhall ſometimes be at a loſs to aſ- 
hen to every virtue two extremes, In 
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pu,ꝛ M In all caſes, as has been obſerved, the mo- 
_—_— ral goodneſs of an action depends upon the 


—_ the Circumſtances, which attend the performance | 
How to judge of thoſe circumſtances | 
is a matter of Prudence; and for that reaſon | 
Moraliſts have introduced Prudence. it ſelf into 
the claſs of Virtues, as that which gives Being 
an izelle- to all the reſt; calling it however by way of 


of it: 


cd diſtinction an Tate laden“ Virtue. 


Sal As in ſpeculative matters ſome propoſitions | 


caſes of Mo- 


ralty very are ſo clear and evident, that the mind can- | 
. not refuſe its aſſent to their truth; ſo in 

morals, we may be juſtly ſaid to have a na. 

tural faculty to diſtinguiſh between Good | 
In moſt common ordinary caſes | 
of juſtice and charity, let any honeſt man, be- | 
fore he engages in a courſe of action, ask 
himſelf, Is this, IJ am going about, right or | 
dee in wrong? Is it Good or is it Evil? 1 doubt not 
ſech caſs but the queſtion would be ee! 9 | 


and Evil. 


Firfi 


to truth and virtue. 

honeſty; It is often nothing but an endea- 
vour to explain our duty away: By refining 
and raifing difficulties about circumſtances of 
bounds and degrees, men may, if they FN 
evade every moral obligation. 


225 Not but that it is very poſſible 9 men 


bgence e_ Either by prejudice, — _ Honour: Kc. 


In ſuch caſes to doubt and deliberate is dic. | 


or; for want of proper information, or due 
attention to the circumſtances of a particular 
& caſe, to be miſtaken in their application of it 
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to impoſe upon themſelves wrong meaſures m- 


and ſtandards of what is right and wrong — 2 


to the true ſtandard. And therefore our Un- 


derſtanding ſtands in need of proper diligence 
in its cultivation no leſs with reſpect to Mora- 
lity than other matters; and this intellectual 
virtue of Prudence, like other habits, is to be 


acquired by frequent exerciſe, by exact think- 


ing and careful conſideration. However, let 
it be remembered, that Prudence is by no 7% me 
means the ſame with meer ſpeculative diſcern- Prudence, 
ment of what ought to determine the actions 


of a wiſe man; It implies moreover a due 
concern that we are not miſtaken, the recol- 


lecting and putting our ſelves upon our guard 


; againſt falſe appearances of reaſon and hap- 


pineſs, and forming practical reſolutions to 
act ſuitably to our mature convictions. Fully, poly. 
on the other hand, tho it generally ariſes from 
a certain ſhallowneſs of underſtanding, is not 
meer incapacity to judge between right and 
wrong behaviour : Burt it is a thoughtleſs want 
of attention to what is reaſonable, and a dif- 
ſolute negligence in regulating our ſelves with 


| a view to it; which, in a Being conſtituted 


as Man is, cannot fail of being immoral in a 


high degree. CHAP. 
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1 
Virtue f 
what. 
| 


* 


In what 
ſenſe fo 
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CHAP. vil. 


V RTUE conſiſts in an habitual regard to 
what is reaſonable, right, and good in 
all our actions. It does not neceſſarily imply 
an actual accompliſnment thereof: But it is 
ſufficient, if we exert our beſt and ſincereſt en- 
deavours (for inſtance) to accompliſh all the 
good we can, to All with whom we have to do, 
in the degree and manner which the different hi 
relations we ſtand in to them require: and ci 
ſo on the other hand, We are blame worthy {c 
not only for the ill we do, but which we in- 
tended to have done, had it been in our t! 
power. | d 8 

Virtue is ſometimes ſaid to conſiſt in fol- te 


ling ve lowing Nature: Vice in deviating from it. viz. I 
cure. 


The nature of man is plainly adapted to a cer- |} c 
tain courſe of action: Upon comparing actions © 


with this nature, ſome appear unſuitable and t 
diſproportionate, as, Parricide; others ſuitable (| 
correſpondent, as, filial Piety. Is a man '' 


a Father? a view of the relation, which he | 


bears to his children, will inform him that 


a 
gt 
his proper virtue is to take care of, to edu- |} » 
cate, and make due provifion for them. Is he 
a Governour? --- to protect thoſe who are 
under his authority. Has he received favours? | 
to be grateful to his Benefactor. Has he 


favours | 
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favours to beſtow ? he will ſhew himſelf more 
virtuous by beſtowing them upon the indi- 
gent, than upon thoſe who haye no occaſion 


for his aſſiſtance, &c. 


What is requiſite to denominate any ſingle 
action good or virtuous has already been ex- 
plained. Virtue, as above defined, is conſi- vn of 
dered as applicable to the Perſon rather than f Pers 
his Action, thereby conſtituting what we call /. 
his Character. Now, inaſmuch as the exer- Hui of 


2 ciſe of good actions is generally attended with, 8 


8 — 
ſome temptation to the contrary, and conſe- 
quently with ſome difficulty to be overcome, 
the frequent performance of good actions is 
generally neceſſary to reconcile the affections, 
to form the heart and temper to a love and 
liking of what is good, and to ſecure us in the 
conſtant purſuit of it throughout the courſe of 
our behaviour. Nay, actions materially vir- 
tuous, which have no ſort of difficulty, being 


(l ſuppoſe) perfectly agreeable to our particular 


inclinations, may yet have a tendency to form 
and fix the habit of Virtue within us, if the 
principle of virtue be at all exerciſed. But 
when the exerciſe of this principle is more . x gy 
continued, oftner repeated, and more intenſe, ye; prode- 
as it muſt be in circumſtances of danger, tem- f 
ptation and difficulty of any kind, and in any 
degree, this tendency is increaſed. propor- 

E. tionably, 
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tionably, and a more confirmed habit is che 


conſequence. 
9 ＋ This Character may be conſidered i in diffe- 


crdag 6 rent views, and as exerted in different ways | 


to the Ob- 


is. towards different objects: with regard to Go 
we call it Piety; with regard to other men, 


Probity; with regard to a man's ſelf, Tempe- 


rence. --- To determine what is each man's par- 


ticular duty, as ſuch, and how the general 


Caſmifry rules of morality are to be applied in caſes of 
ſome peculiar difficulty is the proper province 


* caſuiſtry. 


ri aha Piety is the habit of behaving dutifully and | 
reverenily towards Almighty Gop. It compre- | 
hends all thoſe affections of mind, which are 
immediately due to Gop from ſuch a Crea- | 
ture as Man, and which reſt in Him as their 


end. 


oss be in himielf one niform Be- | 


Hut ing, fimply one and for ever the ſame, yet 


by Ae He is and muſt neceſſarily be the object of 


_: the ob- Of different affections to us Creatures, who 
— of gs cannot but conſider Him in partial and diffe- 
Reins rent views : and His ſeveralfexcellencies may 
be conſidered as objects of contemplation di- 
__ ftin& from each other. 

Natal Goodneſs we call the proper character of 
6% Gov, with wiſdom to direct it and power 
to exert it; fixt, _— equally unmoved or 
we 


kd A. $9 —  ©Q © 2 Q 


NY 3 1 _— © _ =*zo}þ >. ms. £©_ Ay — 
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weak pity, or more weak fury and reſentment ; 
forming the juſteſt ſcheme of conduct; going 


on undiſturbed in the execution of it, thro 


the ſeveral methods of ſeverity and reward, 


towards the general happineſs of his Crea- 


tures. 
Superior excellencies of any kind, particu- e a 


larly His power and wiſdom and juſtice, eſpe- „ 
cially as our Reaſon evinces Him to be al. =” 
ways preſent with us, are the object of Awe 
and Reverence; His goodneſs already exer- 
ciſed towards us, our preſent dependence 
upon him, and not only this, but our ex- 


peſctations of future benefits ought, and have 


a natural tendency, to raiſe in us the affe- 
ctions of Apiance, Gratitude and Love towards eve, 
Him. 

The imperfection of our virtue joined with 
the conſideration of His abſolute Rectitude 
and Holineſs will ſcarce permit that perfe- 
ction of Love which intirely caſts out all Fear, Fear, 
the Fear of His Diſpleaſure; yet the con- 
ſciouſneſs of a real endeavour to approve our 
ſelves to Him, joined with the conſideration 


of His goodneſs, as it excludes all ſervile dread 


and horror, ſo it is plainly a reaſonable ground 
for Hope of His favour. Reſignation to the Di- 
vine Will is a temper of mind made up of the, 
foregoing, and will neceſſarily be produced by 

E 2 our 
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our having juſt conceptions of Gop, and a due | 
ſenſe of His Authority and Our ſtate of De- hi 
pendence: and hence will naturally ariſe a 
Obedience, conſtant Attention to obey His commands, and 
% the higheſt enjoyment in the conſciouſneſs of | 
His favour and approbation. _ | 
Devecion Devotion is the actual exerciſe of thoſe af. I 
fections towards Gop, which are ſuppoſed ha- 
i exerciſe, bitual in good men. Hereby at proper ſea- ci! 
ſons we withdraw our ſelves from the avoca- ag 

tions of ſenſe, and yield our ſelves up to the | 
influence of the Divine Preſence, and give full 

u principal [cope to the affections of Gratitude, Love, | 
'- Reverence, Truſt, and Dependence ; we pray | 
unto Him for the relief of our Wants, and | 
thankfully acknowledge the Bleſſings we have al- I vi 
ready received. 1 
Wherever there is this inward Veneration p 
of Gop, it will naturally exert and teſtify it t! 
External ſelf to Others by ſuch external ſervices and tl 
— actions, as by the conſent of mankind have p 
been judged proper expreſſions thereof, ſuch | g 

as kneeling, &c. And this will be accompa- a 

nied with a hearty zeal and indignation againft | 

all ſuch things as reflect diſhonour upon Him. c 
Indeed Divine Worſhip, as it is in it ſelf ab. t 
ſolutely due to God, ſo alſo is it neceſſary to He 

a further end, to keep alive upon our minds 

homey a ſenſe of his Authority, a ſenſe that in our It | 


ordi- 
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ue ordinary behaviour amongſt men, we act under 

e- him as our Governour and Judge. | 

2 The two oppoſites to Piety are Prophane- rg 
nd I neſs and Superſtition. Prophaneneſs is the re- Prophane- 
2 verſe of what I have been deſcribing. Super- go. . 
ſtition imports a frightful and over- timorous 45. 
notion of Gop; repreſenting Him as auſtere 
and rigorous, eaſily provoked by every little 
circumſtantial miſtake, and as eaſily appeaſed 
again by any flattering and light formalities. 


CHAP. VIIL 


E ſee ſufficient evidence in the very From confi 
nd | conſtitution of Man's nature to con- c. 
al- vince us, that he is not left to act at random: ®mof A 
His nature is adapted to attain his own hap. ze e led 
on | pineſs, and to promote that of others. a= 
it this is reaſon ſufficient to believe, that "ag 
nd | the Author of Nature, intended it for thoſe 
ve I purpoſes. His Conſcience approves of and 
ch gives atteſtation to ſuch a courſe of Action as is 
ba- agreeable thereto ; and the beſt ſecurity of pre- Piey the 
nt | ſerving to Conſtience its full authority, and 9 
m. conſequently of perſevering in a courſe of Vir- 5 — 
ib. tue, 1s to live under the habitual reverence 
to of Gov. 
ds Whoever confiders the whole commerce of 2 


ur Human Life will ſee that a — part of the 25 
di- inter- 
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intercourſe amongſt men cannot be reduced 
to fixed determinate rules. Vet in moſt caſes 
there is certainly a right and a wrong; (for 
inſtance) a merciful, liberal, kind, and com. 
paſſionate behaviour, which ſurely is our Du- | 
ty; and an unmerciful, contracted ſpirit, an | 
hard and oppreſſive courſe of action, which | 
is moſt certainly immoral and vicious. What | go 
| written Law can here define ſo preciſely, cli 
Il wherein a contracted ſpirit and hard uſage of ac 
| others doth conſiſt, that we ſhall ſay in all de 
caſes where rigid right and juſtice end, and m 
oppreſſion begins? It is certain therefore, N 
that ſome ſuch ſuperior principle, as that of to 
Piety, is requiſite to influence our moral con- hi 
duct, and to prevent that prevarication, with 
which we might otherwiſe be led to impoſe} ta 
upon our ſelves, and to elude the cenſure of ln 
others. a 
vue Juſtice conſiſts in the habitual inclination to v 
wha? give every one his due. According to which w 
Al yir- account moſt other virtues might be conſi- ci 
= wi dered as ſo many branches of Juſtice : For} 
Piety is rendring what is due unto Gop; Tem- 
perance is but a debt of juſtice to Our ſelves; 
and charitable Relief is due to the poor and 
Univeſs needy, &c. Juſtice conſidered in this manner 
is called Univerſal Juſtice. 


1 | Par- 
| 
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| | Particular Fuſtice may be conſidered either Pen 
as regulating the behaviour of Equals one toi 
wards another, or of Superiours towards In- 
feriours. 

oO the firſt ſort are the Duties, which we 
may in ſtrictneſs exact of all other Men, ſuch 

ich! as, the not doing any injury; the making 
| good a damage done to us, &c. So that it ex- 
cludes not only the more groſs and ſhocking. 
acts of injury, ſuch as Theft, Adultery, Mur- 
der, &c. but alſo all kind of Deceit in the 
management of buſineſs, all Contempt, Scorn, 
Neglect, any ſort of diſagreeable behaviour 
towards a perſon, other than what is due to 
him. 

That branch of Particular Juſtice, which 
takes place in Contracts, as in Buying and Sel- 
ung, Lending and Borrowing, Exchanging 
and Bartering, is called Commutative Fuſtice ; on 
which requires that the things or actions OT 
which we exhibit to another in virtue of a re- 

N ciprocal compact, ſhould be anſwered by 

s ſomewhat exactly of the ſame value in moral 

e 

Particular Juſtice conſidered in the ſecond 

view is to be judged of according to the na- 

ture of thoſe different Societies of which men 
are members: and it may be deſcribed in ge- 

l neral to conſiſt in a Diſtribution of the pro- iſ Diſtribu- 
Par- per 


* 
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Injuſtice. 


Miferume.a Misfortune. 
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per ſhare. of the Goods of a Society to each 
member, according to the value of the Pains 
and Charges employed by him towards the 
preſervation of it, in proportion to the pains | 
or charges contributed by others: And ſo ff 
likewiſe the Burthens of the Society are to be 
diſtributed according to the benefits received 
from the Society by this or that man, in pro- 
portion to the advantages, which the reſt of 
the members enjoy. 

Injuſtice is, either when we do. any Evil to 
another, which we had no right to do, or, 
when we take from another, or deny him any 
Good which he poſſeſſes, or had a fair title to 
require. 

When this is done ſtudiouſly and induftri- 
ouſly to another .unconſenting and unprovo- 
king, with intention and deliberate deſign of 
hurting or vexing , it is properly an Injury 
Detriment occaſioned to another by our Neg- 
ligence is likewiſe injurious. But harm done 
caſually in ignorance and unwillingly is only 


ou 


Inaſmuch as men are extremely prone to 


deceive themſelves, and judge too favourably IM tri 
in every reſpect, where themſelves and thei IM te 
own intereſts are concerned, we cannot too of 
earneſtly endeavour to ſuppreſs that partial, MW or 
that falſe Self-loye, which is the weakneſs of ch 
| our 
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<> | our Nature; and for this purpoſe ſhould fre- 
ns Wl quently have recourſe to the following rule, 
he « Subſtitute-Your ſelf in the room of ano gue A 
ns „ther, when you conſider what is proper and pro's if 
ſo © fit for you to do upon any occaſion ; ima-- Juſtice. 
ve BY © ging Your ſelf to be the perſon affected by 
ed «ſuch and ſuch a behaviour; and then you 
ro- will not only ſee, but alſo feel the reaſona- 
of « bleneſs or unreaſonableneſs of it.. There 

| is an apprehenſion and pre-ſentiment, natu- 
to] ral to mankind, that we our ſelves ſhall one 
or, time or other be dealt with as we deal with 
ny others; and we have a peculiar acquieſcence 
in ſuch a diſtribution. - In ſhort, Reaſon and 
Conſcience are the meaſure of Equity, as Con- Ey. 
tracts and Agreements are of ſtrict ght. 

Fortitude is a virtue diſpoſing us to a right Feeds 
conduct with regard to the dangers and dif- * 
ficulties of life; ſb as neither on the one hand 
to betray our ſelves and our happineſs by un- iexremes. 
reaſonable Fear, or Effeminacy and Softneſs; nor, 
on the other, to throw our ſelves in the way 
of unneceſſary evils and dangers by Raſhneſs.. 

As to evils which threaten us at a diſtance, . u 
true Fortitude will preſerve the mind in a due Zo fwoe 
temper and readineſs to make a proper uſe . «vide: 
| of ſuch expedients as prudence may offer, in 
tial, order to ward off the blow, or prevent the miſ- 

s of Ml chief of it. This is proper Fortitude; _ 
i ; 5 11 


Evils which 


r — * = 
— 
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- «:10pre- If the evil be preſent or unavoidable, it Þ 


ſent, or un- 
avoidable. 


animates the mind not to fink under its weight, 
but to bend it ſelf to thoſe circumſtances which 
it finds to be not in its power to alter; not to 
aggravate its uneaſineſs by fretfulnefs, nor to 
ſeek relief by doing any thing . to 
Patente. Light reaſon, This is Patience. 
rena: The object of Fortitude is by no means con- 
— ined to military dangers: But all the evils of 
2 _ life, pain, poverty, diſgrace, &c. all the allure- 
feſjion, or ments of unlawful pleaſure and profit afford 
ne ample ſcope for the exerciſe of this virtue, 
to all degrees of men, whatever be the diffe- 
rence of their natural abilities, ſtrength, acti- 
vity, &c. So that every man, who exerts him- 
ſelf, according to his abilities, and the ſub. 
jects and occaſions in which he is converſant, 
is Brave, or has the virtue of Fortitude. 
comemed· To this may be added the virtue of con- 


. tentedneſs, which does not conſiſt in diveſting 


our ſelves of all inclinations for what we do 
not enjoy at preſent; but in not indulging 


any beyond the probability of ſucceſs: It does 


not forbid us making uſe of all our endea- 
vours to preſerve any happineſs, that we are 
poſſeſſed of; but keeps us from being too 
fond of any, that we are in danger of loſing: 


It does not tie us down to our prefent con- 


8 but ne us, if it is a good one, 
for 
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for all the changes that may happen in it; 


and teaches us, if it is a bad one, to bear it 
well as long as it laſts. | 
Temperance 1s that virtue, whereby we are Temperance 


led to regulate our ſelves in the indulgence” 


of our ſenſual appetites. 

Go hath ſuited different objects to our 
ſeveral bodily appetites and deſires: Theſe 
have all of them their ſtint and bound; be- 
yond which if we carry our enjoyments, and 


give our ſelves up, either to the looſe plea- 


ſures of Sen ſuality, or to the brutiſhneſs of Senſuality 
Gluttony, or to the mad ſallies of intemperate —_ their 


| Drinking, we ſhall certainly diſappoint and | 


hurt our ſelves: Each of theſe vices directly 
tends to render us contemptible in private 
life, and unfit to be truſted in publick ; they 
cloud the underſtanding and ſtupify the judg- 
ment; they diſſipate our fortunes; and dif. 


poſe us to a general negle& of the duties 


which we awe our friends, our families, and 

our country; and withal bring on an untimely 

old age with a long train of infirmities and 

diſeaſes, rarely felt by: the Chaſte and Tem- 

perate. 

Apathy on the other hand implys that dene _ 

thing is amiſs in our moral character; inaſ- 

much as thereby we become deaf to the calls 

of Nature to uſe the neceſſary means of our 
F 3 pre- 
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Plaſwe ofpreſervation. --- Though it may be obſerved, 
„ that this caſe rarely happens. 


| conflent | It ſhould be carefully remembered, that the 


their im- Pleaſure, which naturally accompanies every 
reafamable. gratification of our ſenſual appetite, was no 
js. more intended to put us upon gratifying our 
ſelves in every particular inſtance, than our 
Eyes, which are the inſtruments whereby we 
receive pleaſure from viſible objects, were gi- 
ven us to look againſt the Sun or foch thing) 
as are deſtructive of them. 
Abſtinence Occaſional Abſtinence and Self-denyal are 
. of admirable uſe to ſubdue our appetites with- 
in the bounds which right reaſon has aſſigned 
Sf deal them: In this view it may become our duty 
Du: to ſuſpend their gratification ; as alſo it does, 


whenever the circumſtances formerly men- 


tioned do not all concur to recommend it; 


particularly the kind, the — the ſea ſon 
the manner in which we take it, 


Cerdinal Fuſtice, Fortitude and . together 


She: with Prudence, are ſometimes called Cardinal 
virtues, as being the hinges on which our mo- 

ral conduct is chiefly found to turn. 
To theſe may be added ſeveral other vir- 
tues, which have an immediate reſpect to 
others, and ſerve to regulate our behaviour 
in ſuch a manner as will be ny URINE to our 
——— 


 Publich 
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d, Publick Spirit is a ſettled and reaſonable punk 
principle of Benevolence to human Society. 
he With regard to the bulk of mankind, it may 
ry with the utmoſt propriety be put upon the 
no Love of our Neighbour, or of that part of hu- 
ur man Society, which comes under our imme- 
ur diate notice acquaintance and influence. 
we Patriotiſm is an intire uniform love of ones panixiſm. 
gi - Country; and is properly applicable to men 
os, of publick ſtations, whoſe ſphere of action is 
large, and extends as far as the whole Com- 
re munity to which they belong. 

Friendſhip is a ſtrong and habitual inclina- Frindbp. 
tion in two perſons to promote the good and 
happineſs of one another: The pleaſures ariſing 
from it are generally too warmly felt for it to 
need any incitement or ſpur from argument ; 

And the beneficial ſervices which it adminiſters, 

are a great temptation to contract it upon 
motives inconſiſtent with Truth and Juſtice. 
Near a kin to which latter are the combina- Pay. 
tions of Party; which are often nothing elſe 
but a confederacyenter'd intoupon the ſpecious 
pretences of more effeQually ſerving the Pub- 
lick, and carried on with a main view to Self- 
intereſt by all the arts of Falſhood and Diſ- 
honeſty, 

Compaſſion is a virtue leading us to mitigate compaſſion, 
the calamities of other men, or to prevent 

them. 


46 
Compaſſion, them. It particularly ſingles out the unhappy, 


7: extremes: It is poſſible indeed for this amiable” affe- 


Liberalay, 
_ - bution of the materials and means of happi- 


as — Virtue, when rightly exereiſed, is carried for- 


how to be 


regulated, Ward and directed in feveral courſes by parti- 


gneceſſities require, and as our own abilities 
will allow of. | 
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from whom can be expected no returns either IM *14# 
of entertainment or future ſervice, for the ck 
objects of its favour ; it eſteems the friend 7 
leſs condition of a man for a recommenda. uit 
tion; it conſiders dejection and ſtruggling ful 
through the world, and all thoſe diſadvanta- * 
geous circumſtances, which are uſually thought 
a ſufficient reaſon for neglect and overlooking 


a perſon, as a motive for relieving and help- 
ing him forward. 


ction of mind to riſe ſo high beyond its juſt 
proportion, and to give ſo much uneaſineſs, 
as to incapacitate us from aſſiſting thaſe who 
are the objects of it. But the other extreme 
is more frequently to be met with, namely, 
In ſenſibility to the diſtreſſes and forroms of ot our 
Fellow- Creatures. 


Tiberality or d conſiſts in a free diftri- 


neſs, whether riches, kind offices, &c. This 


cular regards to the nearneſs of relation, and 
the perſonal virtues of thoſe 'wham we affiſt; 
and in different meaſure, as their wants and 


Like: 
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, Liberality in a Donor ought to excite Gra Ga 

er titude in the receiver; that is, a readineſs to 

e acknowledge and return a kindneſs received. 

d. Frigality is a moderate affection to and pur · Fu, 

x I fvit of riches, in order to ſome good and uſe- / 

ful end. 

a. © Money is the great inſtrument of commerce uſe of Me: 

ht in civil Societies: In order to enable our ſelves ia — 

g <berefore to come in for our reaſonable ſhare - Y 

p-. of civil happineſs, and to provide for our fa- 
milies, and to exerciſe any rational act of Ge- 

. neroſity, it is requiſite that we learn both the 

value and uſe of money; that we extend our 

views forward, compute our income, and re- 

gulate our expences by it. 

It is a vanity no leſs dangerous than ridi- Prodigaby 
culous to act, as if Gentility conſiſted --- in fuf- 4 
fering a man's ſelf to be overreached and cou- 
ſen'd by all about him, --- in making a pro- 22 
fuſion of wealth, either promiſcuous and un- Ae 


gree above his quality, rank and circumſtances 2 
— in emulating at random every expenſive in- DET, 
ſtance of faſhionable Diverſions, Dreſs, Equi- 
page, Hoſpitality, and Magnificence; that is in 
other words, in Prodigality. 

The natural conſequence thereof is a fall 72 22. 
into all the evils of Poverty and Vileneſs, ren - Þraige- 
der d ſtill more inſupportable by the remem- 


* brance 


diſtinguiſh'd as to the occaſion, or in a de- 4 2 


—— — äHV—ͤ—„F 1 


7 


19 has deſerved them all. Hence it is, that in 


mu, Induſtry is the habit of application to ſome 


wy? advantages of life are not meerly offered to 


Fan. themſelves and their families: Others, who 
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It ««- brance of former Plenty and Eſteem, and by a 
Turn, the reflection that Careleſneſs and I huscbandry 


order to ſupply his extravagances and to keep 
off the evil day of theſe calamities, we ſee the 
Prodigal, in oppoſition to his, once, better, 
and perhaps truly generous ſenſe of things, 
abandoning himſelf to all the meanneſles of 
a contracted Spirit ; laying himſelf open to 
Corruption, oppreſſing his Dependants , de- 
frauding his Creditors, and at length enga- 
ging in open acts of Outrage and Injuſtice. N 
_ Covctouſneſs, on the other hand, is the im- 
moderate deſire and purſuit of riches · for their 
own ſake, or without a due regard to or con- 
ſideration of the proper uſes of them. 


courſe of uſeful buſineſs and employment. 
Every condition of life affords ſcope for the 
all mn «exerciſe of this virtue; nor is any Fortune 
EE above, or can well ſubſiſt without it: For the 


our acceptance, but to our acquiſition : and 
the powers of body and mind requiſite for 
that purpoſe are found to be of little uſe un- 

leſs improved by continual exerciſe. 
he re The greater part of mankind are tied down 
che differes to bodily labour to procure ſuſtenance for 


axe 


cure ſuch attainments of diligence and skill, 2 
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are more at liberty from attending to theſe 


natural neceſſities, ſeem no leſs defigned by 


| Providence, than they are obliged by intereſt, 


to be ſerviceable to the Publick. As there is Tb the 
2 particular education adapted to each parti-ſan for 


cular employment, ſo there is a courle. of ge- 2 
neral diſcipline uſeful to all men; namely, 1 


being put under good direction, and being 


inured to Application, Attention and Acti- 


vity, in oppoſition to Liſtleſneſs, Remiſneſs 


and Sloth. The former part of life therefore 


ſhould be conſidered as an important oppor- 
tunity put into our hands, to qualify us to go 
thro the difficulties of mature Age, to pro- 2 


. 


as will fit us for ſerving our ſelves and our 
Country in ſome proper calling, trade, pro- 
feſſion, or publick employment: which oppor- 
tunity, if loſt, is ſcarce ever to be retrieved. 

A virtuous induſtry is ſuppoſed to be the ang 


ſource of all the Hereditary Honours, which ſupport oof 


ſome: perſons enjoy above others: And in? 
proportion as this excellency begins to fail, 
the Title will remain only to reproach the 
Bearer. --- Add to this, that the large train 
of Extravagance, Folly and Vice, which are 
the natural attendants upon the Idle man, 
cannot but impair that other ſecurity of His 
bs diſgrace, namely his 6 and 

G V there. 
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thereby make him as miſerable, as he has ſuf. 

fered himſelf to become contemptible. 
— 4 But tho this world was not intended to be 
flee #t a ſtate of perfect eaſe and ſatisfaction, ſo nei. 
. ther was it to be a meer ſcene of toil and 
ſorrow. God hath adapted ſeveral objects to 
give us delight, to ſerve as a diverſion from 
the cares, the buſineſs, and the ſorrows of 
life : theſe may be ſafely uſed under the di. 
Ee w rection of prudence. If no moral obligation 
55 4 be contradicted by our Mirth, Play, Amuſe- 
uſe of them. ments, &c. - if we do not engage in thoſe 
of a licentious and diſſolute ſort, which leave 
ill impreſſions upon the Mind; or which have 
a tendency to hurt our ee; and to lead 
us into the ſordid unworthy arts of cheating, 
| &c. — if we do not ſpend fo much time in 


them as to negle& the duties and offices of 


life, which belong to our ſtation and condi- 
tion in the world; in ſhort, if there appears 
no inconſiſtency between them and our main 
end, (to which they may ſometimes be made 
directly ſubſervient) ſach gratification is cer- 
tainly innocent. On the other hand, to make 
Diverſion, Mirth and Jollity our buſineſs; to 


be conſtantly hurrying about after ſome gay Ill | 


Amuſement, ſome new gratification of Senſe 
or Appetite, is a moſt romantick ſcheme of 
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at the expence of our wiſdom and m___ and 

laſting happineſs. 

' Modeſty is a virtue which regulates our be- A, 
| haviour with regard to the good eſteem of 
others. We are ſociable creatures, and there-is ground. | 
fore we as naturally endeavour to avoid diſ- 
grace, neglect and contempt, as we do bodily 
pain; and deſire to be the object of eſteem 
| and love, as much as we do any external 
goods. 


Which affection of mind conſidered in the kf 
former reſpect is called a Senſe of Shame, or a” 


uneaſineſs upon the thought of having done 


any thing which will leſſen the valued eſteem 
which others have for us: which ſenſe was 


no doubt implanted in us as a guard to our 


virtue, and as a bridle to reſtrain us from do- 


ing ſhameful actions: In the latter, it is cal- 


led a Senſe of Honour, which was intended to , of 
incite and ſpur us on to the proſecution 8 2 


what is good and virtuous. 


Honour is the external teſtimony of another Hin, 
man's good eſteem : The proper and regular heme me- 
means of obtaining Honour is by employing s, * 
and exerting our ſelves in whatever things are 
excellent ; and eſpecially 1 in things beneficial 
to men: for Honour is a tribute or reward 
that is paid by men: and the value of it riſes 


or falls in . to the ſuppoſed worth 


G 2 and 
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and wiſdom of thoſe by whom it is conferred. 
Ambien. The defire of Honour is called Ambition. 
Emmlatin. Emulation is the defire and hope of equa- 
lity with or ſuperiority over others, with whom 
Bry. we compare our ſelves. Envy attempts to 
attain this equality or ſuperiority by the means 
of bringing them down to or beneath its own 
level, inſtead of raiſing itſelf. 
Ambion  Preeminence, Dignities and offices of flo. 
mendable nour are not only uſeful, but abſolutely nece 
ſary to the good government of the odd, ; 
and without them there could be no peace, 
no order, no ſociety, nor civil commerce a- 
mongſt men: and therefore they are all of 
them the matter of a very laudable Ambition, 
provided they be gained honeſtly and uſed 
moderately. To be inſenſible of the calls to 
Honour therefore muſt argue a contempt of 
Danger of Mankind, or a baſe neglect of Ourſelves. But, 
Da on the other hand, nothing is ſo dangerous 
to Society, becauſe nothing 1s ſo apt to put 
men upon violating the rules of Juſtice, as 
an il[-regulated Ambition, eagerly bent upon 
forcing itſelf into Preeminence at all events: 
nothing is more ridiculous, than that-ſecret 
vain complacence of mind, with which weak 
men ſometimes think of ſetting themſelves in 
a rank of dignity and honour above their 
acighbours, by appearing foremoſt in the uſe 
of 
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of a gaudy dreſs, beſt accompliſhed 1 in rrifles 
or moſt undaunted in vice. 


Virtue has of courſe a ſelf-ſatisfation and 


| applauſe accompanying it : But, as our virtue 
is imperfect, ſo this ſatisfaction and applauſe 


ſhould be proportionably check'd and mode- 


rated by a conſtant ſenſe of our imperfection. 
And this is that Humzlity, which is adapted to H, 
the preſent corrupted ſtate of mankind, and as 


much belongs to it as a perfect ſelf-fatisfaftion 
does to a ſtate of innocence. To be humble 1. * 
therefore is not to deny our ſelves to be what 


we are, but to conceive rightly of our ſelves; 


with regard to our ſtation among created 
Beings, raiſed much indeed above the common 
level, but ſtill infinitely beneath Gop ; --- with 
regard to the advantages which we enjoy, as 
indebted to Him for them all; and alſo 
ſnort of that perfection and integrity, which 
might be expected from the due uſe of thoſe 
faculties which He hath given us. Pride, on pra- 
the other hand, conſiſts in too high an eſteem 
for our ſelves, and the good qualities, or things 
which we poſſeſs. As falſe notions of Humi- 
lity are apt to overwhelm men with unrea- 
nable confuſion and abjection, which diſables 2tje&in. 
them from. attempting what is great and glo- 
rious; ſo Pride or Arrogance, while it af: 
ſumes and attributes to itſelf more than is 

| due, 
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due, is the parent of raſh undertakings, of tim 
haughtineſs and inſolence, of ſcorn and diſdain ven 
towards thoſe whom we think beneath us. | tha 
Meekneſs Mee kne ſs is a virtue particularly exerciſed in giv 
regulating the Paſſion of Anger. It implies | the 
in it a good degree of what we call eaſineſs abe 
of temper, a freedom from miſtruſt, a diſpo. | 4 
fition to believe well of our neighbour, a rea. ¶ ed 
dineſs to forego our right for the fake of ſen 
peace, as well as in the way of compaſſion. ref 
It is neceſſary for the very ſubſiſtence of op 
kae the World, that injury, injuſtice and cruelty, ¶ me 
* villainy and baſeneſs, ſhould be prevented or 8 {er 
puniſhed; that diſorderly behaviour ſhould be 
The proper corrected. Theſe are the proper objects of 
= Anger ; the exerciſe whereof on a right ob- 
ject, and in a due proportion, is a generous and 
noble virtue, and one of the common bands 

by which Society is held together. X 
Sh, Leuity may be carried to a degree of ffupi- 
dity, fo far as to obſtruct the execution of 
Juſtice to. our ſelves and others: It then be- 
comes a weakneſs and a fault on the one fide. 
Paſſion, Paſſion 1s the common word for the other ex- 
treme : When this ariſes frequently and on 
{mall occaſions, eſpecially in languid tempere, 
_— it 1s called Peevi ſbneſs, It ſhews itſelf differently 
in different men, according to the peculiarities 
of perverſeneſs and wayward humour: ſome- 
: times 


Paſſion 


oppreſſion, is always lawful. But inaſmuch as fal 
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times flying out into open outrage, at others 


venting itſelf in ill language and hard words, 
that become no body either to receive or 


give; all the while keeping men uneaſy in 


themſelves, as well as malling them ſo to all 
about them. 
Anger or Reſentment is aſually diſtinguiſh- Dy Defenſove 


| ed into Defenſroe and Offenſive. Defenſive re- Fre jen 


ſentment, as it is deſigned to qualify us to Bf. 


reſiſt and defeat ſudden force, violence and me - 


men are found to have naturally a greater 


| ſenſibility to, and are more deeply intereſted E, of 


in whatever. concerns themſelves than others, ee, 
and are thereby led to carry their reſent- 

ment too high for injuries done or intended 

to themſelves; for this reaſon, the exerciſe of 
Offenſroe reſentment. in civil Societies is re. . 
ſerved to the civil Magiſtrate, as the more . 
likely perſon to proportion rightly his indig./"*®*? 
nation to the particular ill action it is exer- 

ciſed upon, and to anſwer the true ends of 
puniſhments: And theſe are, either the amend-% ne 247 — 
ment of che offender, or the removing the in- 


corrigible out of the way of being further 


michievous,. or the A fe others from 
2 Sn tn 

Reſentment is by no means inconſiſtent us 
with wn for we ſee that truly affeQio- film wb 
nate 
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nate Parents correct their Children. But if 

Malice ever Reſentment comes to deſtroy good-will 
S? intirely, and produces miſchief for miſchief 
ſake, it then is called Malice and Revenge, --. 
a vice which, if generally indulged, would ſoon 

propagate itſelf ſo as to lay waſte the world. 
Veedy,  Veracity, taken in its largeſt extent, is the 
ſame with Sincerity, and ſignifies our ſhewing 
and appearing to be no other than we are in 77 
truth and reality: — more properly, it relates tc 
to the ſtrict — of what we ſay by the te 

ſtandard of Truth. 

«: oppoſed To appear worſe — coally abe is fi 
4 moſt prepoſterous kind of Ambition, and very 4 
Hp): prejudicial to the cauſe of Virtue: To appear f. 
| better, may ſeem to be an excuſable partia- * 
lity towards oupſſelves. 8 0 
Fb. But ſince mutual commerce between man p 
— 2 and man ſubſiſts upon the preſumption that { 
6 
0 
b 

q 

C 

c 

1 

{ 

| 

{ 


fem and ſuch a courſe of action is naturally 
fignificative of a correſpondent character and 
diſpoſition; were the inftances of men's ap- 
pearing in a falſe character to become fre- 
quent, that ground of confidence muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be deſtroyed : and men would be diſ- 
couraged in the performance of Social duties. 
It therefore is of great importance to Society, 

that the characters of men without faith and 


| te in order to pre- 


vent 


* z in it impracticable. 
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vent the innocent from "—y nem or be · 
tray d. 5 


But with regard to vices n perſonal, Open Vice 


more dete- 


| conſidering the contagiouſneſs of ill ven cmd ſtable than 


it were to be wiſhed, that when men will not 
be perſwaded to be really virtuous, they would 


at leaſt not publickly act their vices : For of? 


the two characters, worthleſs as they are, the 
Hypocrite is leſs intolerable, leſs miſchievous 
to Society, and in that reſpect leſs to be de- 
teſted, than the openly vicious and prophane. 

Let it be obſerved further, that when con- o 
ſiderate men think it their duty to be diffi- nur 
dent of their own ſenſe of things, they may f 
fairly conceal it; and ill deſerve to have their 
Moderation and Reſerve branded with the 
odious names of Craft, Diſſimulation and Hy- 
pocriſy. As ill does the contrary temper de- 
ſerve to be encouraged under the notion of 
Openneſs and Honeſty ; while it is in truth no Ef a. 
other than uſurping to itſelf a privilege of —4 
being headſtrong and ſelf-willed ; of giving fe — 

a looſe to every paſſion that is uppermoſt ; 
dealing out its cenſures or commendations ac 
cording to every filly ſurmiſe of its own; and 
in conſequence thereof exerting itſelf with 
ſuch impetuoſity, as, if others were to do the 
like, would render Society inſupportable and 


H Thi 
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The ends of The purpoſe of Speech is to communicate 


Speech, 


Od. 


our thoughts to each other, primarily, for bu- 
ſineſs and improvement; n. for en- 
tertainment. 

As mankind are endued with Reaſon, or a 


ales apacity of diſtinguiſhing between Truth and 
Falſhood, ſo are they naturally endued with 


propagate it with heightening circumſtances, 


lp, a degree, though a lower degree, of Falſ- 
hood is it knowingly to let a Lye pals with 


Veracity, or a regard to Truth; hence is there 


a conſtant ſhame attending the perverſion of 


this uſeful inſtrument of mutual intercourſe in 
a man's ſelf, and a ſtrong abhorrence or con- 
tempt of it in others. 

The higheſt diſregard to Truth i is ſeen in 


thoſe who intend to deceive others, and for 
that purpoſe invent a Lye without any foun- 
dation at all. Criminal likewiſe is it in men 


to ſuffer themſelves to be biafſed and deceived 
through negligence or prejudice, In a con- 
fiderable degree are they alſo to be blamed, 
who, however careful not to inyent a Lye, yet 


after it is inyented and ſet a going. And, laft- 


out contradiction. 
They who wantonly diſregard r the 


ſeaſonableneſs, or the truth of what they ſay, 


both of them offend againſt this virtue, al- 
2 no one be injured thereby For it im- 


plies 
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| plies not only great folly and a trifling ſpirit, 


but great vitiouſneſs of mind, great indiffe- 
rence to Truth, and to the welfare of others. 


But when Talk becomes offenſive to reli- prophan, 
gion, virtue, good manners, tending to diſſo- 9 

luteneſs, ſlander, defamation, or divulging of 
ſecrets, it is a complicated crime, and falls 
under the cenſure due to impiety, injuſtice, 


malice, treachery, &c. 


Add to this, that an extravagant diſpoſition Rd Ride e 


to RNdicule and Drollery, whether it be by ac- 
cuſtoming our ſelves to make a mock at ſe- 
rious ſubjects, or by indulging a ludicrous turn 
in the abuſive way of Raillery, is very incon- 
gruous in itſelf and pernicious in its conſe- 
quences; the former having a tendency to 


| pervert men's natural ſenſe of good and evil; 
the latter being an unjuſtifiable inſult upon 
| the peace and quiet of our innocent Neigh- 


bour, 
CHAP. IX. 


Es1pes that courſe of behaviour which 
has already been referr d to, and which 

on all hands is allowed to carry in the notion 
of it ſomething morally virtuous and good, 
or morally vitious and evil, there are actions, 
which, however they come to be ranked un- 
H 2 der 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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24 der no other general name than that of Jade. 
view, Cencies, yet appear odious, and ſometimes 
ſhocking to human nature; and are there- 
fore what men are obliged to avoid in point 
Decencies, Of Morality and Virtue. What are called De- 
cencies of behaviour, though they may ſeem 
to have no particular good tendency, yet 
are often found to have a general good one; 


they cheriſh in mankind a mutual reverence 
for each other; they more or leſs: diſpoſe 


men for the enjoyment of all the common 

2 bleſſings of life; and thereby promote huma- 

| nity, friendſhip, good nature and civility: and 

on the other hand, the greateſt Evils of ſo- 

cial life often 5 their riſe from ſomewhat 

of this kind, which was thought of too little 
importance to be attended to. 

Some n An approbation of ſome actions, and a dif. 

— like of others are found to be eſtabliſhed 

r ſene, throughout the world, by a ſecret and. tacit 

conſent; as in the inſtance of covering or dil- 

ethers local, Cloſing ſome parts of the body. Other Actions 

are conſidered as decent or indecent, accord- 

ing to the faſhion and cuſtom of each parti- 


cular country; thus, in ſome it is a mark of 


reſpect to uncover the head ; in others, to co- 
ver it. 23 


Under this daſs. * t e we may 


rank tur, of rm ability, Good- 
12 breeding, 
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breeding, and, which crowns all the reſt, Dif- 


cretion. 


Modeſty of deportment, as diſtinguiſhed from aue, 
the Modeſty above mentioned, (p.51.) implies 


a diligent ſollicitude not to give offence to 


others by our forwardneſs and diſreſpect; par- 
ticularly with regard to our Superiours of any 


| kind, in ſtation, in years, in knowledge or 


experience. To be negligent of what others ex 
think of us, to have no reſtraint from, no re- 


| gard to others in our behaviour, is properly 
Impudence; and is commonly the forerunner Impudence. 


of debauchery, violence, and contempt of 
Laws. . To refrain from doing what is juſt to 


our ſelves, or right in its own nature, for fear 


of diſpleaſing others is Sheepsſbneſs ; a weak- Sei- 


| neſs particularly dangerous to Youth, betray- my 


ing it contrary to its own deſire 2 inclina- 
tion to be hurried on by the worſt of men to 
evil actions and places. 

The juſt medium between both, eſpecially 
with regard to ſuch as are engaged in active 
life, may be called a becoming Confidence; e 
conceited of its own worth, nor yet altoge- 
ther inſenſible of it. This is requiſite to give 
vigour and ſprightlineſs to men's conduct, to 
prevent them from being overaw'd or baffl'd 
by Another's boldneſs; At the ſame time it 
leaves the Mind open to * and the 

Will 


| 

; 

: 

: | 
| 
| 
! 
| 
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Will ready to ſubmit to the direction of a bet. 
ter judgment. 

Au. Aﬀability or Courteouſneſs is a virtue which 
ſhews itſelf in an eaſy obliging manner of Ad. 
dreſs; in behaving towards all men, as far as 
we reaſonably may, with gentleneſs and con- 
deſcenſion; in a readineſs to do them any ad 
of Civility and ordinary kindneſs ; and in put- 
ting a candid conſtruction upon their words 
and actions. 5 

why ree- Although this excellence in a great mea. 

3 ſure ariſes from a natural evenneſs of temper, 
and though the appearance of it in its beſt 
luſtre is more eſpecially owing to the happy 
opportunity of a liberal education; yet it cer- 
tainly deſerves a place among Moral virtues : 
Becauſe it is right and reaſonable in itſelf; 
--- the improvement of it into a habit requires 
care and diligence ; --- and the extremes of it 
always denote ſomething very wrong in our 
moral diſpoſition. 


js ex- Thele extremes are Hattery or Fawning, 
and Moroſeneſs. | 
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rg, Flattery is obſerved to be no leſs indiſeri · 


minate than officious in teſtifying its appro- 
bation of the qualities and conduct of other 


men. --- This is ſometimes owing to weakneſs 


and want of judgment; but more frequently 
to artifice and defi ign; in which caſe it is a vice 


juſtly 
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juſtly odious for the miſchief which it does, get 
and particularly dangerous by reaſon of che 75. 


difficulty of guarding our ſelves againſt it. 


It is the Flatterer's buſineſs to prey en Fewer 


the weakneſs or ignorance of others: Accord-* 

ingly with great pretence of kindneſs he thruſts 
himſelf upon the acquaintance, eſpecially of 
great men. By borrowing Your humour he 
inſinuates himſelf into Your affections; is the 
foremoſt to applaud You, eſpecially in every 
act of Folly or Extravagance; and to make 
You jealous. of every virtuous adviſer: And 


having thus ingroſs'd Your confidence, he in- 
| trigues himſelf into Your buſineſs and prys 


into Your ſecrets; or intangles You in vice; 
and then maſters Your purſe, or elſe betrays 


| and abuſes You. 


Moroſeneſs, on the other hand, is a certain Aoreſeurſs; 
ſurlineſs of behaviour, implying a determined 
reſolution not to comply, nor to be pleaſed 
with any thing that is ſaid or done by Others; 
equally cenſorious of their failings, and un- 
dervaluing their merits: Towards Superiours 
it ſhews itſelf in Reſtineſs and Diſreſpect; to- 
wards Equals, in Superciliouſneſs and Rude- 
neſs ; towards ATR in Inſolence and Do- 
mineering. 

Good. breeding is the abovementioned virtue Gd 
of 3 adapted to the innocent e 

o 
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Ff. in. 


of Body. 


oe viour by the obſervance of Ceremony and Form. 
ed Fom, __.Tis true theſe things conſidered by them- 


Why 


' ſelves to any ſuch affected negligence, any ſuch 
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what iecon- Of the Place i in which we live, and to they par. 
_ ticular diſpoſitions of the ä with whom 


we converſe. 


ce, Ol this kind is the uſe of cih and refpee. 
ful language in converſation, which certainly 


becomes all people: even where true love 
and reſpect are wanting, it is decent and of 
good example to avoid all unneceſſary harſh- 
neſs and offenſiveneſs in our expreſſions. 

Good. breeding allo requires that we offend 
not another's ſenſe or imagination by the uſe 
of our liberty ; --- that we do not abandon our 


Dam indecent poſtures or geſtures of body, as be- 
tray our having a greater regard to our own 
eaſe than to the Perſons with whom we are in 
company; the ſolemnity of the Place; or the 
ſeriouſneſs of the Buſineſs in which we are 
engaged. 

Hereunto likewiſe may be referr d "y re- 
gulation of our exteriour carriage and beha- 


ſelves appear quite indifferent ; but, upon 
the whole, they will be found io abſolutely 
* neceſſary, that without them neither Religion 
nor Morality could flouriſh in Society. If a 


due ſubordination of one condition to ano- 


ther be requiſite to men's liying in peace and 
order; 


0! 


order; 


or great frowardneſs of temper, in any perſon 


of ſpite and oppoſition to eſtabliſned Faſhion 


and confuſion. 
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for the ſame reaſon it is proper that 2A. 
Cuſtom and Uſage ſhould mark out that di- 2 7 


cortr 


ſtinction of Quality and Condition; which be- 2277 
orm and 
ing done, it muſt argue ſome ſort of weak — 


neſs of judgment, or want of conſideration, 


to ſet up his own imagination againſt that of 
the Publick, and to take a pride in acting out 


and Cuſtom. 
The ſame obſervation may be extended to — 


| Habit or Dreſs ; both as to the Matter or Sub- 7% pes.” | | 
ſtance, and to the Mode or Faſhion of it. 


727078 Mt 

The Cuſtom of all civilized Countries Jigs mink | 

regulated ſome general ſtandard of Dreſs and 35%; b 

Habit, as moſt convenient to diſcriminates, | 
| 8 why. 

people one from another, in point of Age and 

of Quality; to prevent all I rg diſorder 


In this view, it is both inconvenient and 
indecent for men to affect a Garb and Dreſs 
unbefitting their condition. And as the judg- 
ment of the World is apt to ſet a mark of 
Lightneſs upon innovators therein; ſo in wiſe The ground 
Communities this kind of Luxury hath been y . 
very juſtly reſtrained by penal Laws. 


For agrees 
Foppery of Dreſs is uſually owing to an affe- 
Ration of greater Superiority. than is truly due 
to the wearers, and thus becomes the acci- 
F137 I dental 
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dental occaſion of Pride; ſo is it apt to with- 
draw them from more grave and ſerious ob. 
jects, in which they might and ſhould be bet. 
ter employed. And if it likewiſe, carries men 
beyond their juſt and reaſonable abilities; --- if 
Foppery f what ſhould maintain them in neceſſaries is 
val. vy: trifled off in ſhew and gay appearance; -—- if ex- 
orbitant Debts are contracted to ſupport this 
Vanity, it cannot (trifling as the occaſion may 
appear) be reconciled with moral honeſty. 
aa, It may be obſerved in general, that rules 
r of conduct, eſpecially upon the matters laſt 
2 mentioned, though never ſo cautiouſly laid 
wn down, will be ſubject to miſconſtruction and 
miſtake; and conſequently to Ridicule, from 
thoſe, who are diſpoſed to miſrepreſent them, 
or to animadyert upon the aukwardneſs or miſ- 
carriages of ſuch as fail in reducing them to 
Diſceion Practice. For this reaſon, let men's ſince- 
— rity and good intention be what it will, the 
=— excellency of Diſcretion is further requiſite. 
Diſcretion, Diſcretion is the ability of behaving our 
ſelves prudently and decently on all occaſions, 
towards all men ; ſo as to attain the end we 


- aim at by means, not only juſt and righteous 


in themſelves, but alſo well-approved and beſt 


liked by others; to do what ſhould and muſt 
be done, in the moſt becoming * acceptable 
manner. | 


With- 


A A wy RA A ink. 
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Without this the beſt of Virtues loſe their us gee 
| power and efficacy in the world; hat 1, there — 


of it. 


is no compariſon betwixt the Good they do 
under a weak imprudent management, and 


what they would do, if wiſely and diſcreetly 
ordered. Nor is it to be neglected in the 


ſmalleſt matters; it being that which gives 
Grace and Ornament to all that men ſay or 


do, and indeed which makes them converſable 
animals. 


It is hard to tell how it is to be acquired 2 


but yet the want of it is ſenſibly diſcerned on 


all occaſions, and appears in all the Follies 
and Abſurdities that people commit. It there- 


| fore ought to be ſtudied much more carefully 


than it uſually is; fince every body is the bet- 


ter for it themſelves, and the more ſerviceable 
to others. | 


"CHAP. X. 


EE 


depending upon, and borrowing the main per 


of their ſtrength from the natural T empera- 
ment or Conſtitution of men's bodies; hence 


Virtue and Vice are ſometimes 1} poken of as 
— conſtitutional. 


12 Aw 


great buſineſs of Virtue being to Virnewhy 
direct and controul the exerciſe of our 10 be 
ſereral paſſions; and the greater part of theſe a 
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Hw ſo And certain it is that the principles of all 
15 our paſſions and humours are born into the 
world with us, and that ſome Conſtitutions 
carry with them a natural incentive to the 
warmer and more active paſſions, of boldneſs, 
ambition, &c. Others give an indolent iturn 
to our ſeveral faculties, rendring our paſſions 
cool and even; A third ſort diſpoſe the mind 
to levity, freedom and chearfulneſs; and A na 
fourth to pertinaciouſneſs, indalrr, thought - ec 
fulneſs, &. F: 
Theſe and ſeveral other Temperaments are ca 
combined in different degrees in different men; ¶ ti 
and according to that which bears ſway above ju 
the reſt and appears chiefly predominant, Na- o 
turaliſts uſyally give the denomination, and p 

in common life we call the man ſo temper d. 
Seme Vies [It has been obſerved moreover that parti- In 
cular Vices are practiſed more frequently in ¶ t. 
ſome Countries than in others; which are b 
therefore thought to be the peculiar and na- f 
lun aus · tural growth of the Climate; --- The air, diet, « 
Ae. &c. which people uſe, have certainly great 
influence in altering the conſtitution of the 5 
Body; and this again by its cloſe and inti- i 
{ 
| 
{ 


mate union gives a new turn to the inclina- 
tions of the Soul. Such propenſities of hu- 
man nature, being as it were mechanical, are 
not by any care or Fanny by any art or dili- 
: gence, 
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| gence, to be quite extinguiſhed : There will 
be evermore a tendency and biaſs to this or 
| that fide, as all men feel. 

However, Natural Conſtitution can at moſt Th co 
be ſaid to contain the ſeeds of Vice ; The® —_ 
growth of them up to a ſtate of maturity, their ng of, 
producing miſchievous and evil effects, de- vic, 
pends upon our own negligence and miſma- 
nagement. On the other hand, we may with er, de 

equal propriety be ſaid to carry in our Con- At 
ſtitutions the ſeeds of Virtue; which require . 
care and diligence in order to their cultiva- 
tion. So that the demerit of the former is 
juſtly chargeable upon us by way of guilt; and 
our improvement in virtue redounds to our 
praiſe and commendation. 

Beſides this of bodily conſtitution, which 


may properly be ſaid to he ſeated in our na- 


ture, ſeveral other external circumſtances might Se, | 


be mentioned, which are of great influence in c influn- 
forming men's moral character; ſuch are Edu- n 
cation, Company and Example, Courſe of life V. 
and Profeſſion: Theſe are found to give an 
imperceptible biaſs to our conduct, and ſerve 
indifferently either to correct and improve, or 

to vitiate and debaſe our natures: They ſeve- 

rally open a different ſcene whereon our na- 

tural excellencies may be diſplay'd to advan- 

tage; they afford occaſions, circumſtances and 


ob- 


g 
| 
1 
I. 
1 


| 
| 
| 
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objects exciting our Paſſions, and means for 
gratifying them. And therefore it is a matter 
of mighty conſequence to every man, in re. 
ſpect of moral attainments, what courſe of ho- 
life, education, n and profeſſion he en- lon 
gages in. the 
Thewy of To know our duty i is no doubt a necdſſary wh 
ating ſtep towards performing it: But to go over ſat 
72— the Theory of it in our thoughts, to be able ſo! 
eve to talk well and to draw fine pictures of it, is wi 
, far from neceſſarily or certainly cenduciog to all 
form an habit of it in him, who thus employs th 
himſelf ; unleſs he at the ſame time inforces ly 
upon his mind a practical ſenſe of it. pt 
e The ground- work upon which we may hope 
bewever is to proceed with ſucceſs in that buſineſs is a a 
Tt, ſerious endeavour to form juſt notions con- a. 
ing god. cerning the true nature and circumſtances of 
e th our Being in its ſeveral parts, our Soul and 
2 Body; and concerning che duties which we 
hes owe to our ſelves in each reſpect, and the 
great conſequence of cm them a- 
_: 
And here we ſhould conſider how e 
our nature is raiſed above the low and grove- 
ling ſtate of the Brutes, and what great ad- 
vantage is given us in our faculty of reaſon- 
ing and recollection to ſubdue ee Nr | 
indulgence of our ** Bic v5: 


1 
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for It ſhould further be conſidered how unque- - ofthe u 

ter ſtionably little, as well as precarious, the plea- — 4 

re. ſures and profits of Vice are at the beſt; and er. 
of how ſoon they muſt be parted with at the 
en- longeſt. --- what inconveniences and ſufferings 
they are apt to bring after them > what daily, 
ary what hourly diſappointments, liftleſsneſs and 
rer I ſatiety? They are naturally attended with 
ble ſome ſort of uneaſineſs, and not uncommonly 
is with great vexation and remorſe ; and above 
to all with the natural preſages of Conſcience, 
ys that the juſt Governour of the World will ful- 


ly teſtify His diſpleaſure apainſt Vice by the 
puniſhment of it in a future ſtate. | 

On the other hand, Virtue and Innocence; — 4 
as ſuch, naturally procure ſeveral conſiderable n cn. 
advantages; ſuch as are that inward ſecurity #9 
and peace, which keeps the mind open to the 
ſeveral gratifications of life ; --- that compla- | 
| cency, ſatisfaction, and even joy of heart, ' 
which neceſſarily accompanies the real exer- | 
ciſe of virtuous affections; --- that favour and 
friendlineſs which the generality of the world, 
and which good men eſpecially, are apt to 
pay to a good character, ſo far as it is known: | 
--» Add to this, that with regard to the re- 1 
ſtraints and confinement, which are often com- = 
plained of, as attending a courſe of Virtue; 
- | I whoever will conſider the reſtraints from fear 
It NO. and 
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and e the diſſimulation, the mean arts 

of concealment, and ſervile compliances, (one 
or other of which belong to almoſt every 
courſe of vice,) will ſoon be convinced, that 

the man of virtue is by no means upon a diſ. 
advantage in this reſpect; --- eſpecially, when 
virtue is become habitual ; when the temper 

of it is acquired, what was before confinement 
ceaſcs to be ſo, and becomes choice and de- 

light. 
vue ad There is ſeldom any incoulifiency 3 


r our Duty and what is called Intereſt: It is 


need. much ſeldomer that there is any inconſiſtency 


between what is really our preſent Intereſt; 
meaning by Intereſt, Happineſs and Satisfa- 
ction. Self Love, though confined to the in- 
tereſt of the preſent World, does in general 
perfectly coincide with Virtue and leads us to 
one and the ſame courſe of life. _ 
N 1% But whatever exceptions there are to this, 
doſe in- ( which are much fewer than they are com- 
Heer, monly thought) all ſhall be ſet right at the 
fed final diſtribution of things ; It being a mani- 
feſt abſurdity to ſuppoſe Evil finally prevailing 
over Good under the conduct and adminiſtra- 
tion of a Being infinite in Wiſdom, — 
Theſe con- and Power. 
ny As an inforcement to all this, it ſhould be 


ſarng God N., that we are „ in the view 


of 


832 
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of a Being, in whoſe hands are the iſſues of h: 
Happineſs and Miſery; and who is in a much 
higher ſenſe the object of Reverence and 


Love, than all the World beſides: In which 
caſe no ſatisfaction could be taken from a 
wicked action done under His eye, compara- 
ble to that ſettled ſatisfaction of approving 

our ſelves to His unerring judgment. 
| Theſe ſeveral principles of action, viz. a Re- m fe 
gard to Gop's Authority and Right over us, 2 777. 
to the Excellence of Virtue, --- and to our 2 nn 
own chief Intereſt, are not only all three co-Aen with 
incident, but each of them is in itſelf a juſt 
and natural motive. And that man who begins 
a good life from any one of them and perſe- 
yeres in it, as he 1s already in ſome degree, 
ſo he cannot fail of becoming more and more 
of that character which is correſpondent to 
the conſtitution of his nature as Moral; and 
to the relation in which he ſtands to Gop as 
his moral Governour and Lord; nor conſe- 
quently can he fail of obtaining that happi- 
| neſs, which this Conſtitution and Relation 
neceſſarily ſappoſe con nected with that cha- 
racter. 

But the entrance upon the practice of Vir- e of 
tue is a buſineſs which admits of no delay: it # be d. 
muſt be perſiſted in with reſolution, with uni- 


nor to be 


formity and ſteadineſs. For the leaſt yolun- ſpied. 
K tary 
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wh: tary indulgence in forbidden circumſtances, 
though but in thought, will encreaſe a ten- 
dency towards what is wrong, till, peculiar 
conjunctures perhaps conſpiring, we are drawn 
into an aQual deviation from Virtue. And 
then we know not how much the firſt full tu 
overt- act of irregularity may diſorder our in- o 
ward conſtitution, unſettle the adjuſtments, ti. 
and alter the proportions, in which the up- 
rightneſs of our Make conſiſts. Repetition et 
of indulgences will go on to produce Habits, la 
and corrupt us in our ſettled character, and 8 
render our paſſions exceſſive, proportionably MW. o 
to the repeated irregularities in occafional 
Dege of Tt ſhould alſo be remembered, that in the 
7emp«- caſe of habitual affeQions, or ſuch as are moſt 
natural, whenever the objects are preſent to 
the Senſes or offer themſelves to the Mind, 
our Aſſections will be excited and make chem: 
ſelves felt, whether we will or no; not only , 
before all conſideration whether they can be 
gratified confiftently with innocence and pru- 
dence, but after it is found that they cannot: | 
In this caſe, the Affection, though its being 
excited, and its continuing ſome time in the 
mind be innocent, as far as it is natural, yet 
cannot but be conceived to have a tendency 
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- to incline us to venture upon unlawful means 


proper diſcipline and exerciſe for the ſtreng- vo 
thening and improving the principle of virtue, 
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to obtain them, and to put us in ſome dan- 


ger of it. 
It ſuould therefore ſeem a neceſſary part of T 


tion to _ 


to avoid as much as may be all occaſions na- Caution & 
Diſcipline 
turally exciting ill propenſions, and to divert 3 
our attention therefrom by diligent applica- 
tion to ſome uſeful buſineſs and employment. 2 
to accuſtom our appetites to ſtand reſtrain- 4 
ed much within the bounds of what is ſtrictly Pe. 
lawful. 


— to have a regard to the dangerous part of 


our character, our particular favourite Paſſion 


Intereſt or Purſuit; and to keep a ſteady eye 
over our ſelyes in that reſpect. 

--- to apprize our ſelves of the ſnares and tem- 
ptations to vice, and to put our ſelves upon our 
guard againſt them; never to pleaſe our ſelves 
with the opportunities which we have, or ima- 
gine we have, of avoiding what we diſlike, 


or of obtaining what we deſire, by unlawful 


means, when we either cannot do it, or at 


, leaſt ſo eaſily, by lawful means. 


to reflect often upon our Experience of the 
deceits of wickedneſs, and the infinite diſorders 


In the world conſequent upon its vitiouſneſs. 
_--= to recolle& the ſtrong impreſſions once 


made upon us by the examples of thoſe, who 
K 2 have 
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Rules of have in fact ſupported themſelves, when all 


other enjoyments have failed them, with the 


ſatisfaction of a good conſcience, the having 
made the purſuit of what is juſt and good 
the general bent of their mind and end of 
their life. 

--- to heighten in our minds the love of vir- 
tue and abhorrence of vice by the peruſal of 
ſerious and good books; and by applying 
to our ſelves thoſe reproofs and inſtructions, 
which we meet with ſuitable to the ſtate of 
our own mind, and the courſe of our beha- 


viour. 


--- to accuſtom our ſelves always in all matters 
in which we are engaged, be they greater or 
leſs, to act upon the principle of right Rea- 
ſon and Equity, inſtead of humour and mere 
inclination. 

--- to have our regards frequently directed to- 
wards the final conſequences of our beha- 
viour, and that approaching period of our 
days, which muſt deprive us of all thoſe ad- 
vantages for which we ſometimes- proſtitute 
our ſelves by Sin. 

--- and, above all, to maintain conſtant inter- 
courſe with Gop our Guardian and Governour; 


Devtimeand to cheriſh in our ſelves a ſenſe of our de- 


— 


. pendence upon Him by daily Prayer. Here 
as in his more immediate preſence ſhould we 


bring 


all 
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bring our moral concerns home to our ſelves 
by recollection and ſelf-examination, review 
our conduct, and recover our ſelves out of 
that forgetfulneſs of our ſelves and our ſtate, 
in which tis manifeſt the far greateſt part of p 
men are apt to paſs away their whole lives. 
This will give great weight and efficacy to our 
endeavours to enforce good reſolutions upon 
our minds, and alſo be a ſecurity againſt the 
turns and doubles of our heart, amidſt the va- 
rious temptations of the world, whether ariſing 
from the harry of Buſineſs or the allurements 
of Pleaſure, And this at laſt will be found Piety dis 
to be the band whereby all Virtues are chain'd . 
and knit together; inaſmuch as whoever up- . 
on good principles obſerves to fulfill One, will 
ſeldom fail of diſcharging All: He will ſee the 
ſame reaſon and the ſame command of Gop 
for All as much as One. 
All this is requiſite ſuppoſing our ſelves p- The forege- 
ing rules 
right ; we ſhould even then want to improve g e 
and raiſe our ſelves to a higher and more ſe- — 
cure ſtate of Virtue. But inaſmuch as we are an being 
depraved Creatures, we want not only to OA, cor 
improved, but to be renewed ; to wear out 
vitious habits and recover our frength of Self- 
Government. | 
In this view the light of Chriſtianity is of flag im. 
— ule, as it has aſcertained and given — 
us 
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| =. us a draught of that ſyſtem of duties, which 
& we call Natural Religion, in its genuine pu- 
rity, and in ſo clear a manner as to approve 
1 itſelf, almoſt intuitively, to a reaſonable mind 
| | upon ſeeing it propoſed ; --- as it has exempli- 
1 fied them in the life of our Saviour, --- and 
jd confirmed them by a new proof, the authori- 
tative atteſtation of Miracles; --- and laftly, 
as it affords additional motives to the practice 
of them, by bringing to light the Doctrine ap 
of a future ſtate of Rewards and Puniſhments; te. 
on the one ſide, it ſets before us the danger un 
of a courſe of wickedneſs, and on the other, afl 
encourages our endeavours after holineſs and te 
virtue, by giving full aſſurance of the efficacy fo 
of ſincere Repentance. Ch 
rhe te Bur beſides enforcing the practice of natu- 
Chia. ral piety and virtue, Chriſtianity has enlarged (a 
the ſcene and opened a proſpect of many. M 
things new in the ſtate of mankind, and in 8 
the government of the world: It has acquain- -* 
ed us with ſeveral relations, concerning which || ©© 
the voice of Natural Reaſon is altogether ſi. iſ ® 
lent; and conſequently has extended the rule iſ * 
of our Duty to ſeveral new particular objects. ly 
una i i. For Chriſtianity contains a revelation of a If © 
as fab. particular diſpenſation of things not at all diſ- G 
727 — coverable by Reaſon, --- a diſpenſation of Pro- 0 
Revelation! y1dence carrying on by Gop the Son and the f. 
Holy 0 
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Holy Ghoſt for the recovery and ſalvation of 
Mankind, who are repreſented in Holy Scri- 
pture to be in a ſtate of Ruin; fallen from 


their original Rectitude, and degraded from 


their primitive Happineſs. 

And in conſequence of this Revelation be- yew dui 
ing made, ſeveral obligations of duty, unknown FI 
before, are revealed, --- Means are mmi Means pre 
appointed for obtaining the benefits of that fh i * 
reconciliation, which our Saviour made for us ue te 
unto Gop the Father by his death, and of that © mankind 
aſſiſtance of the Holy Ghoſt, which i is neceſſary lan Neue. 
to renew our nature in the degree requiſite #* 
for our being qualified for that ſtate, which 
Chriſt is gone to prepare for his Diſciples. 

The truth of Chriſtianity being ſappoſed, # = Sag 
(and the direct proof of it is drawn from ee che 
Miracles- wrought and Prophecies fulfilled in * 
its confirmation) it is evident at firſt ſight that — — 
it cannot in any wiſe be an indifferent mat- 7 
ter, whether we obey or diſobey thoſe com- — 4 4 
mands: for inſtance, The obligation we are hee w 
under of paying religious regards, ſuch as re- obigaim 
ligious reverence, honour, love, truſt, grati- 07%" 


| tude, fear, hope, to Gop the Son and Holy fifty we: 


Ghoſt, as well as to the Father, 1s an obligation 
of reaſon and is ſtrictly moral; They all ariſe 
from the reſpective relations of Mediator, San 
Cifier and Goyernour, which the three Perſons 

| of 
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of che Godhead ſtand in to mankind; and from 


the Offices, which appear, from Scripture, to 
belong to thoſe Divine Perſons in the Goſpel. 
Diſpenſation, and not out of the manner in 
which we are informed of them. There is 


Folly ofne- therefore no reaſon to think, but that neg. 


xt 


le& of behaving ſuitably to thoſe relations dil. 


covered by Revelation will be attended with 
the ſame kind of conſequences under Gop' 


Government, as neglecting to behaye ſuitably 
to any other relations made known to us by 
Reaſon. If the benefits of Chriſtianity are 
worth the obtaining, it can be no ſlight or in- 
different matter, whether we make uſe of the 
means expreſsly n by * for that 


purpoſe. 


Thus are we brought to Chriſtianity, whoſe 
ſcheme or ſyſtem of Doctrines and Morals, 
or Duties thence ariſing, can be learnt only 
from the * Scriptures, 
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Of the various ranks and ſubordinations of life. Mr Fo. 
er, V. 2. 1 Pet. 5.5. 
decency in dreſs. Mr Colliers Eſſays, P. 1. 
Of diſcretion. Spect. N. 225. 5 
A prudent conduct and behaviour in Chriſtians recom - 
mended. Dr Rogers, V. 2. Rom. 12.7. Dr Staxhope's 
80 and Goſp. V. 3. 5 494, Kc. | 
Of the works of the fleſh. Dr Meſs. V. 5. Gal. 5. 19, &c. 
RB 1 of men chargeable upon themſelves. Dr 2oſs, 
«7. Jam. I. 13. * 2 Þ 
The nature and binds of fins of inſirmity. Dr Materland, 
V. . 2 8. Matt. 26. 41. 5 | 
Of the falſe cauſes upon which men. are apt to charge 
their fins, influence of the heavens, conſtitution, &c. 
, Dr Soxth, V. 8. Jam 1. 14. 25 | 
Of the advantage of education. Gentleman's calliag, F. 4. 
On the W of education. Bp Secker, Deut. 32. 
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„47. Randolph, 2 Kings 4. 38. 

Religion education juſtified. SN why 2 Tim. 5 14. 

oy 8 of early piety. A. Bp Tillotſon, V. 1. Ec- 

el. 12. 1. : 

On the education of children. Ib. V. 1. 48. Luk.12.15. 
and Prov. 22. 6. Dr South. V. 5. Prov. 22.6. 

The occaſions of men's being irreligious. Dr Goodmar's 
Wint. Ev. Conf. P. 3. p. 54- | 


The danger of aſſociating with bad men. Bp Smalridge, 
Sen. 49. 6. Dr Stanhope's Ep. and Goſp. V. 2. p. 364, 


&c. V. 4. p. 451, &c. Es 
The advantages of converſing with good men, and the 
1 of a contrary conduct. Dr Rogers, V. 3. 
„ 119. 1. F 
The danger of conſenting to the enticements of ſinners. 
Dr Moſs, V. 6. Dr B. Calamy, Prov.1.10. | 
Knowledge and practice neceſlary in religion. A. Bp I/ 
lotſon, V. 2. Joh. 13. 17. | 
A vutuous mind, the beſt help to underſtand religion. 
Dr . Clarke, V. 3. Dan. I2. 10. | 
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ci les. Mr Seed, V. I. Rom. 1. 18. a | ; 
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Of the excelleney of human nature. Dr Suape, V. 1. Heb. 
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Of the ſhortneſs and vanity of human life. Dr 8.Clarke, 
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The great advantages which a life of virtue has over one 
1 Nr Dr South, V. 2. Prov. 10. 9. Bp Wilkins's Nat. 
28.2. 5 
Of the folly and uneaſineſs of the ways of ſin. Bp Moore, 
V. =: I. 20. . | 5 
Of the unfruitful works of darkneſs. Ib. V. 2. Eph. 5. 11. 
How wicked men are deceived to their own deſtruction. 
Dr S. Clarke, V. 8. 2 Theſſ. 2. 11. 


A wounded ſpirit an unſupportable evil. Dr W. Sherlock, 
V. 1. Prov. 18. 14. p 


Wicked men injurious to their own ſouls. Dr V.claggett, 


V. 4. Prov. 8. 36. 
Ts AY moral qualifications. Dr S. Clarte, V.3. 
11. 24. 

The wiſdom of being religious. A. Bp ilotſon, V. 1. Bp 
Fleetwood, Job 28. 28. 

The happineſs of the righteous man. Dr Bundy, V. I. 
Num. 23. 10. 1 

The commandments of Gop not grievous. A. Bp Tilot- 
ſon, V. I. 1 Joch. 5. 3. 

Of the inward peace and pleaſure which attends religion. 
A. Bp Tillotſon, V. 1. Pi. 119. 65. 

bl 3 of a heavenly converſation. Mr Foſter, 

4. 43.1. 

4 260d man 2 from himſelf. Dr Ibbot, V. 1. Prov. 
14. 14. 

The —— of virtue the greateſt ſecurity a gainſt ene- 
mies, and the way to gain friends. A. Bp Ti/totſon, V.3. 
Dr S. Clarke V. 10. Dr V. Clagget, V. + x Pet. 3. 13. 

Uprightneſs a man's greateſt ſecurity. Dr S. Clarke, V. 8. 

rov. Io. 9. : | | 

The objection againſt religion drawn from its contra- 
riety to the inclinations of men, and the uneaſineſs 
of it in point of practice. A. Bp Ti/lotſon, V. 1. Joſh. 
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The difficulties of a Chriſtian life conſidered. - Ib. V. 2. 
Luk. 13. 24- | 

The practice of wickedneſs attended with great evil. Dr 
S. Clarke, V. 6. Prov. 13. 21. 

The difficulties attending the progreſs of wickedneſs. Dr 
V. Sherlock, V. 2. If. 5. 20. y 

Of the ſervitude of fin. Dr Aoſ5, V. 7. Job. 8. 34. | 

The unprofitableneſs of fin. A. Bp T/otſon, V. 3. Job 
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The pleaſantneſs 
of it. Bp Blackal, V. 8. Matt. 7. 13. 
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Religion conſiſtent with and conducive to our temporal 
. intereſt. Bp Blackal, V. 7. 28. 1 | | 
The pleaſantneſs of religion. Dr Barrow, V. I. Mr Foſter, 


Prov. .. 


The protitableneſs of godlineſs. Dr Barrow, V. 1. 28. 


rt Tim. 4. 8. | 


The ſureneſs en r 6 1d. Prov. 10. 8 
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That godlineſs general es a man happy in this life, 
Dr . Clarke, . 9. 1 im. 4+ 8. 8 as 


The advantages of religion to particular perſons, and to 


ſocieties. A. Bp Tillosſon, V. 1. Pf. 19. 11. Prov. 14. 34. 
Mr Forbergil, Gen. 20. 11. Dr Bundy, V. 1. Deut. 4. 6. 
On the Beatitudes. Bp Blacke/, V. T. Dr J. Gardiner. 
The preſent and future advantages of a virtuous life, 
A. Bp Tillotſon * 5- Rm 1 
of a wicked life no juſt recommendation 


The reaſonableneſs of preferring a ſtate of afflicted pier 
«Bp 


- before the teſt proſperity of a ſinful courſe. 


Tillotſon, V. 2. Heb. 2. 24, 25. 


The ſupport of good men under their ſufferings for reli- 


gion. Id. V. 2. 28. 1 Pet. 4. 19. 


The final iſſue of ſin. Id. V. 3. Rom. 6. 21. 22. 


The wiſdom of religion juſtified in the different ends of 
and bad men. Id. V. 3. Prov. 14. 22. 


of che happineſs of good men in a future ſtate. Id. V. 2. 


28. Rev. 14. 13. and V. 3. 28. 1 Joh. 3. 2. 


Of a future judgment. Dr S. Clarke, V. 7. Acts 17. 31. 


Of the 1 diſtribution of things at the laſt day. Dr 
S. Clarke, V. 7. 1 Pet. 4. 17, 18. V. 7. 2 S. Gal. 6.7. 
V. 9. Rev. 22. 11,12. Dr Rogers, V. 3. Gal. 6. 7. 
The proper ſupports and encouragements to perſeverance 
in well doing. Dr Rogers, V. 3. Gal. 6. 9. 
No ſuch thing as ſecrecy. Dr Delanne, Prov. 5. 21. 
The wiſdom of being religious. A. Bp Ti/lotſor, V.1. Bp 
Fleetwood, Job 28. 28. Dr S. Clarke, V. 2. Pröv. 9. 10, 11. 
3 of religion. Dr Goodman s Wint. Even. 
p. 58. | n r | 
Religion the true grounds of comfort. Id. P. 3. p. 20. 
That Goy is the only happineſs of man. A. Bp Tillotſon, 
V. 1. Pf. 75. 25. Dr S. Clarke, V. 9. Pſ. . 6. 
The fearfulneſs of Cop's judgments, and the proper means 
of averting them. Dr Szape, V. 2. Heb. 10. 31. | 
The duty and wiſdom of fearing Go p. Bp 
Prov. 16. 7 AAA * | | 
The reaſonab'eneſs of fearing Gon more than man. 
A. Bp Ti/lotfon, V. 3. 2S. Luk. 12, 4, 7. . 
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The folly of lo one's ſoul to gain the whole world. 
A. Bp Tillotſon, V. 3. Dr S.Clarke, V. 7. Dr Moſs, V. I. 
Matt. 16. 26. 35 5 

All ſin proceeds from ſome miſapprehenſion of Gop. Dr 
S. Clarke, V. 10. Jer. 5. 4. | 

The danger and folly of pleaſing men more than Gop. 
Mr Adams, Gal. I. 10. | 

The uſual reaſons of men's delaying repentance, and the 
folly ot ſo doing. Dr B. calamy, Mar. 6.12. Bp Blac- 

Lal, V. 3. Matt. 5. 27.28. 3 

The danger of it. A. Bp Wake, V. 1. Acts 24. 25. Dr B. 
calamy, Num. 23. 10. 

The uncertainty of it. Dr Moſs, V. 6. Num. 23. 10. 

The miſery of a late repentance after a wicked life. Dr 
W. Sherlock, V. 4. Prov. 1. 28. | 

The oy of redeeming the time. Dr Rogers, V. 3. Eph. 
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The —— of early piety. A.Bp-T3/lotſon, V. 1. Ec- 
Clel. 12. 113 . 

The nature and neceſſity of holy reſolution. Dr Stanhope's 


Ep. and Goſp. V. 2. p.213. A. Bp Tillotſon, V. 3. 35S. 


ob 34. 31. FO 
rhe poſſibility of recovering from a ſinful condition, with 
the danger of relapſing. Dr Snape, V. 2. Joh. 5. 14. 
Of conſtancy in the profeſſion of the true religion. A. Bp 
2 V. 2. 68. Heb. 10. 23. 3 | 
The folly and danger of irreſolution. Id. V. 1. Pſ. 119.60. 
Of perſeverance in religion. Dr S. Clarke V. 9. Rev. 2.7. 
The nature, degrees and heinouſneſs of apoſtacy from the 
true religion. A. Bp Tillosſon, V. 2. Heb. 10. 38. 
An uniform unreſery*d obedience, our indiſpenſable obli- 
ation. Dr Rogers, V.3. Mr Seed, V.1. Dr Delany, 


Alm. 2. 10. 
The danger of all known fin. A. Bp Tillotſon, V. 2. 28. 
Rom. 1. 18. | 
The tendency of vice to pervert the conſcience. Dr Sonth, 
V. 3. Luke 11. 3 | | 


Of the — — danger of ſin. A. Bp Tillotſon > 


V. I, Dr S.Clarke, V. 9. 3 . Heb. 3. 13. | 
The difficulty of reforming vicious habits. A. Bp T3/ot- 
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Of the love of pleaſure. Dr Lb, V. 1. 2 Tim. 3. 4. 


The duty of cutting off all occaſions of fin. Bp Blacka, | 


V. 3. Matt. 5. 29. | 
Of the knowledge of one's ſelf. Spe. N. 399. 
Of os ny of knowing our ſelves. Bo Fleetwood, 
| 2 in . 13. a 5 8 J \ 
Upon . Bp Butler, 2 Sam. 12. 7 
The duty and importance of keeping our hearts with all 
diligence, or, Of the government of the thoughts. A. Bp 
Sharp, V. I. Dr Moſs, V. 6. Dr Barrow, V. 3. 2 8. Dr Ma- 
. terland, V. 1. Mr Seed, V. 1. Prov. 4. 23. wl 
Of the nature and danger of preſumptuous fins. Bp Sax- 
derſon. Dr Waterland, V. 1. Pl. 19.13. 
Of the nature of temptations. Dr S. Clarke, V. 8. Jam. 
I. 14. Dr Stanhope Ep. & Goſp. V. 4. p- 265, &c. . 
Of 7 * Dr Moſs, V. 1. Matt. 5. 29. Dr Snape, V. 2. 
att. 16. 24. 
Thar no fin is venial. Bp Blackal, V. 2. Matt. 5. 19. 
Of the deceitfulneſs of fin. Dr S. Clarte, V. 9. 38. A. Bp 
Tilorſon, V. 1. Heb. 3. 13. 5 | 
The ſupport of good men under their ſufferings for reli- 
gion. A. Bp Tillotſon, V.2. 1 Pet. 4. 19. 
The true remedy againſt the troubles of life. Id. V. z. 
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of conſcience and honeſty. Dr B. Calamy, Job 27. 5,6. 
Dr Moſs, V. 6. Prov. 4. 25. 
Of the benefit of conſidering our latter end. A. Bp TI 
lotſon, V. 3. Deut. 32. 29. and Pſ. go. 12. A. Bp Wake, 
V. 1. Deut. 32. 29. Dr Barrow, V. 3. 38. Pl. 90. 12. 
Good men ſtrangers and ſojourners upon earth. A. Bp 
Nllotſon V. 3. 28. Heb. 11. 13. | 
The converſation of Chriſtians is in heaven. Dr S. Clarte, 
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* ppineſs of having our converſation there. Id. V. I. 

| . 3. 20. 

The — conſequence and general influence of the be- 
lief of a future judgment. Dr Goodmam's Winter Ev. 
Conf. p. 151. Dr Outram, 1 Joh. 3. 3. Bp Atterlum, 
V. 2. 1 Cor. 15. 19. Dr B. Calamy, 2 im. I. IO. 

The care of our ſouls the one thing needful. A. Bp Til- 
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The wiſdom of looking at thoſe things which are not ſeen. 
Dr Moſs, V. 6. 2 Cor. 4. 18. 

Sobriety, watchfulneſs and aſſiduity in prayer recom- 
_ ed. Dr South, V. C. Prov. 28. 26. Dr Moſs, V. 3. 
1 Pet. 4. 7. | 

Of ſetting Gop always before us. Bp Moore, V. 2. Pſ. 16.8. 

The folly of truſting in our own heart. Dr South, V. 6. 
Prov. 28. 26. | 


The neceſſity and advantages of ſecret prayer. Bp Blac- 


tal, V. 5. Matt. 5.5. 
Of religious retirement. Bp Atterbury, V. 2. Matt. 14.23. 
Of perfecting holineſs in the fear of Go D. Bp Moore, 
„4, 2 Co. 7. f. | 
Of the grounds and reaſons of confeſſion and ſorrow for 
fin. Dr 1bbot, V. 1. Dr V. Sherlock, V. 2. Pf. 38. 18. 
Of the corruption of human nature. Mr Seed, V. 2. Job 
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Of original fin. Dr Delaune, Pſ. 51. 5. 

The ſtare of man before and after the fall. Mr Adams, 
48. Ecclel, 7. 29. 4 

Of the difference between living after the fleſh and after 
the Spirit. Dr S. Clarke, V.$. Rom. 8. 13. 

The nature and extent of a Chriſtian's obedience. Dr 
Stanbope, Matt. 19. 17. 

How offending in one point makes us guilty of all. Dr 
Ibbot, V. 1. — 2. 10. 


How Chriſt has enabled us to conquer fin. Dr S. Clarke, 


: V. 5. 1 Cor. 15. 6. 
The obligation of Chriſtians to a holy life. A. Bp Tillot- 


He: V. 1. 2 Tim. 2. 19. 
defects of natural religion as to a rule of moral con- 


duct. Dr Conybeare's Def. of Rev. Rel. p. 40, 78, 285, 


335. — as to the ſanctions of it, p. go, 375. --- as to 
the aſſurance of pardon, pang | 
0 8 between n and reveal'd religion. 
p-. 226. | 
The cloſe and mutual connexion between faith and vir- 
tue. — V. 4. 2 Pet. 1. 5. 
The ſafety an ility of Chriſtian principles. Dr Snape, 


Toſs 0 2. 6, 7. 4 

The deſireableneſs of the Chriſtian faith illuſtrated. Mr 

Dodwel, T Pet. 1. 8. . 

The nature and reaſonableneſs of it. Dr Rogers, V. 3. 
Rom. 10. 10. | ; : 

The excellency of the Chriſtian religion. A. Bp Ti//otfox, 
V. 1. Phil. 3. 8. pep: V. 2. Rom. 15.13. Dr Good- 
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Of the divine office and diſpe 
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The life of Jeſus conſider'd as our example. Dr Moſs, 
V. 1. 1 Cor. 2.1. A. Bp Tillotſon, V. 1. Acts 10. 38. V.z. 


S. Mr Foſter, V. 3. 18. 1 Pet. 2. 21. 
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and immortality brought to light by the Goſpel. Dr 
Moſs. V. 6. A. Bp Tillotſon, V. 3. 48. 2 Tim. 1. 10. Mr 
 Rutherforth's Eſſay, C. 10. ki 

The nature and influence of the promiſes of the Goſpel. 
A. Bp Tillotſon, V. 2. 2 S. 2 Pet. 1. 4. | 

The terrors of a future judgment. A. Bp Wake, V. 1. Acts 
24. 25. | . 

Of future rewards and puniſhments. Dr S. Clarke, V. 7. 
Matt. 25. 46. . 

A regard to our own chief intereſt, the main ſecurity of 
our virtue. Bp Atterbury, V. 2. 1 Cor. 15. 19. V. 4. 
Phil. 2. 12. | 

Of the certainty and circumſtances of a future judgment. 
Fs Tillotſon, V. 3. 5 S. 2 Cor.5. 10. Dr Snape, V. I. 

att. 25. 31. | 

Of the immorrtality of the ſoul as diſcovered by nature 
and by revelation. A. Bp Tillotſon, V. 3. 48. 2 Tim. 
I. 10. | 

Of the love of Gop toward ſinners. Dr S. Clarke, V. 2. 
2 8. Joh. 3» I6. | | — 

Of the grace of Gop. Dr S. Clarke, V. 2. 2 S. Phil. 2. 12. 
„ a 

The myſteries of the Chriſtian religion credible. Dr Co- 
zybeare, I Cor. 13.12. | | 

Of the connexion of moral and poſitive duties. Dr Ro- 
ben V. 4. Matt. 23. 23. 

The method of working out our ſalvation. Mr Adams, 
— the neceſſity of it. Dr Snape 2 S. V.1. Phil. 2.12. 


jon of the Holy Ghoft, 
Mr Adams, Job. 14. 16. 


Of the ordinary influence of the Holy Ghoſt on the minds 
of Chriſtians. A. Bp T/lotſon, V. 3. 2 S. Joh. 7. 39. 

Of the neceſſity of ſupernatural Grace. Ib. Joh. 15. 5. 

Of the nature of regeneration, and its neceſſity in order 
ro falvation. Ib. V. 2. 5 S. Gal.6.15. DrWaterland, V. 2. 

Of the ſin of reſiſting the evidence of the truth of the 
Goſpel. A. Bp Tillotſon, V. 1. Matt. 12. 31. 

Of the expediency of revelation. Dr Conybeare, Joh.6. 45. 

The inſufficiency of reaſon, and the adyantages of reve- 

lation. Dr Srape, V. 1. 1 Cor. 2. 7, 8. 

Of the ſufficiency of the evidence of the reality of the 
Chriſtian revelation. Dr Rogers's 8 Serm. 8 vo. Dr co- 
#ybeare's Def. of Rey. Rel. p. 426. Dr S. Clarke's Evid. 
of Rev . Relig. E b On 
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on miracles. Bp Atterbury, V. 3. Mar. 16. 20. Dr Cony- 


beare, Heb. 2. - 
On prophecy. Bp Sherlock, $0. 
On particular prophecies. Bp Chandler, $0. 

For a defence of the Goſpel-Revelation placed in a com- 
pendious view, ſee Bp Gibſon's three Paſtoral Letters. 
Scripture evidence ſufficient to make men religious. Dr 

S. Clarke, V.8. Luk. 16. 31. | g 
The belief of Chriſtian doctrines neceſſary to ſalvation. 
Dr Snape, V. 1. Joh. 20. 31. 


The preparation of the mind requiſite for receiving the 


Goſpel. Id. V. 1. Acts 13. 48. 


| ma E of morality leads to the practice of the Go- 
pe 


Dr S. Clare, V. 3. Joh. 6. 44. 

The terms of ſalvation not unreaſonable. Dr Böbot, V. 2. 
Rom. 8. 18. | 

The greatneſs of the ſalvation offer'd in the Goſpel, and 
the extreme danger of neglecting it. Dr Rogers, V. 2. 
Dr S. Clarke, V. 5. Heb. 2. 3. | 

The great wiſdom of learning and adhering to religious 
principles. Dr Snape, V. 1. Matt. 7. 24, 25. . 


See alſo the catalogue of writers upon moral ſubjects given by 


Bp Wilkins iz his treatiſe of Prayer and Preaching. 
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Of ſeveral of the principal Writers in Moral 
Philoſophy. 


M* Locke, when deſired to draw out a ſyſtem ot 
Ethicks, delivered it as his opinion, that the 
** Goſpel. contains ſo perfect a Body of Ethicks, that 
* Reaſon may be excuſed from that enquiry, ſince ſhe 
may find Man's duty clearer and eaſier in Revelation 
* than in her ſelf.” Vol. 3 p56. And the other 
great Philoſophers of our Country, Laymen as well as 
lergymen, ſuch as the Hon, Mr Boyle and Sr If. New- 
ton — mention no other) have both by their writing 
and example recommended the ſtudy of the Holy Kri- 
Prures, particularly the Books of the New Teſtament, 
as incomparably the moſt inſtructive. And as to the 
Books of the O/d Teſtament, they are (abſtracted from 
the conſideration of their divine Authority) no leſs ſu- 
periour to the writings of meer human compolition, in 
point of intrinſic Excellence than they are in Antiquity. 
Moſes died about 1456 years before Chriſt: With what 
perſpicuity and force are the great leſſons of Morality 
taught and urged in the Book of Deuteronomy? --- Da- 
vid, the inſpired penman of the greater part of the 
Book of Pſalms, died about 1019 before Chriſt, Where 
is the whole Compaſs of Devotion, in the ſeveral forms 
of Confeſſion, Petition, Supplication, Thankſgiving, 
Vows and Praiſes, fo punctually taught or ſo warmly 
recommended as in the Book of Pſalms ? --- Solomon 
died before Chriſt about 980. Where are the rules of 
Wiſdom and Prudence ſo convincingly laid down as 
in the Book of Proverbs and Eccleſiaſtes? (See the Moral, 
Political and Oeconomical precepts therein contain d, judi- 

ciouſly methodix d 2 Dr Joſ. Hall Bp of Norwich.) 
The moſt antient Prophetical writer is ſuppoſed to be 
onah, who propheſied 832 years before Chriſt; Joel 
13; Amos 791, and fo on to Malachi the laſt of them, 
who propheſied before Chriſt 404. Where is vice and 
impiety of all kinds more juſtly diſplay'd and more 
y confuted than in their threats and — 
ere 
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Where do we meet with a more juſt idea of the duties 
of Natural Religion, - with more elevated and noble 
ſentiments concerning the power and majeſty of Gop 
_ --- With more devout expreſſions of that ſubmiſſion an 
reſignation. which is due to His will, and of that joy 
of heart which ariſes from the teſtimony of a good 
conſcience, than in the ancient Book of Fob? --- To 
Fl theſe may be added the fine moral refle ions, which 
| occur in the Apocryphal Books of Wiſdom and Eccle- 
faſticus ; the latter of which is ſuppoſed to have been 
wrote before 218 years before Chriſt. | 


Several of the wiſe ſayings of the celebrated ſeven wiſe 
men of Greece, viz. Thales of Miletus; Solos of Sa- 
lamis and Athens; Periander of Corinth; Cleobulns the 
Carian ; Cbilos of Lacedzmon ; Bias of Priene ; Pittacus 

of Mitylene; have been preſerved. They lived about 
600 years before Chriſt, --- F. Fr. Buddews has drawn 
out and illuſtrated them in Sapientia vererum; hoc 

 diffa lilaſtriora ſeptem Græciæ ſapientum difſertationibus 

aliquot Academicis explicata. Concerning theſe Wiſe 

men and their ſayings, as alſo concerning the other 

Greek Wrirers hereafter to be mentioned, ice Stanley's 

| 2 of the Philoſophers, and Fabricius Bibliotbeca 
ræcà · 

Theognis of Megara, and Phocylides of Miletus were near- 
ly contemporaries, and lived between 500 and 600 years 
before Cbriſ. There are extant under the name of 
the former Dapey or plain rules of life in elegiac verſes ; 
and an exhortation to virtue under the name of the 
latter in hexameters. But the genuineneſs of both 
pieces is much queſtioned. _ - 

Pythagoras died about 506 years before Chriſt. He deli- 
vered his moral philoſophy in Symbols, or ſhort prover- 
bial ſentences of an enigmatical kind; ſome ot which 
are ſtill exſtant. The Golden verſes under his name are 
ſaid to have been wrote by Empedocles about 60 years 
after. Werocles a Platonick Philoſopher, according to 
ſome in the third, according to others in the fifth cen- 
2 wrote an ingenious commentary thereupon in 

T 3 8 

Some fragments of the Pythagoreen Philoſophers are found 
in the collections 9 — ſee — publiſh'd in 
Gale 's e Cant. 1671. 8 vo. 

Socrates thens made moral „ er ſubject of 


his familiar converſations: left nothing in writing. 
He died before Chrift 399. . 
ES, | | s 
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Cebes an auditor of his has left an ingenious draught of 
human life in his Ili. 

Of the writings of Æſcbines, another Scholar of Socrates, 
there are extant three dialogues, upon theſe ſubjects, 
Utrum virtus doceri queat ? -- Utrum divitie ſint verum 
bonum ? -- Utrum mors timeri debeat? © 17: 

Plato, another Scholar of Socrates, has delivered no re- 

ar draught of Morality ; but has treated of ſeveral 
moral ſubje&s in the following dialogues, viz. De re- 
publica; L. 10. De legibus. L. 12. -- Philebus de ſum- 
mo bono. -- Hipparchus de ſtudio lucrandi. - Charmides 
de temperantia, -=- Lyſis de amicitia. -- Protagoras de mo- 
ribus ſapientiæ 757 drum. Meno de virtute. Hip- 
ias major de honeſto. Hippias minor de mendacio. -- 
rito, «bi; diſquirit Socrates utrum ſe morte eximeret pretio 

ab amicis ſoluto. -- Phædo de anime immortalitate. -- Al- 
cibiades primus de naturã hominis. Alcibiades ſecun- 

dus de prece. He died before Chrift 348. 
enophon, another Scholar of Socrates, is ſuppoſed in his 
Ah α to have given a truer draught of Socra- 
res's notions in morality, and his method of treating it. 
than Plato. He died before Chri 360. 

Ariſtoteles, 2 Scholar of Plato, wrote three regular trea- 
tiſes of Ethicks, one intitled by the name of his ſon Ni- 
comachus in ten books ; which is moſt eſteemed. The 

rinciples thereof are repeated in his Magze Moralia, 

L. 2. and in thoſe addreſſed to Eudemins, L 1 'To theſe 

may be added his treatiſes de Republica, L. 8. and Oeco- 
zomica, L. 2. He died before Chriſt 322. 

Theophraſtus, a Scholar firſt of Plato and afterwards of 

Ariſtotle, has left a draught of ſeveral moral characters. 

Epictetus lived about A. D. go. His Euchiridion contains 
a maſterly sketch of what is called the Stoict Philoſo- 
phy. This piece was wrote by Arriamm, a conſtant Au- 
ditor and Scholar of his; who has likewiſe preſerved 
many of his larger diſcourſes upon moral ſubjects. Sm- 
Hy wrote an exegetical comment upon the Exchi- 
ridion. © 3 

Plutarchus died A. D. 120. He has wrote a great many 
— upon moral ſubjects, viz. De auditione. -- Li- 

lus quomodo quis ſuos in virtute paranda ſentire poſſit 
profectus. De virtute & vitio. De conſolatione ad uxo- 
rem ſuam. Et ad Apollonium. -- Commentarius, ne ſua- 
viter quidem vivi poſe ſecundim Epicuri decreta, docens, -- 
A vitioſſtas ad infelicitatem ſufficiat. -- De amore pros. 


De his qui ſero 2 numine puniuntur. Virtutem doceri 
Poſſe. -- De cohibenda ira. De curioſtate. -- De tren- 
9 88 ; quillitate 
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quillitate animi. De vitioſo pudore. -- De fraterno amore, 
De garrulitate. De cupiditate divitiarum, -- Animine 


R an corporis affettiones ſint deteriores. De virtute morali. 
n De exilio. -- De invidia & odio. 

Mar. Aurelius Antoninus Emperor of Rome died A. D. 178. 
>. He has left moral meditations in 12 books. (Tho. Ga- 
a] taker in his learned commentary upon this Author has 
. given a full account of the Stoic Philoſophy.) 

1 Maximus Tyrius, an eminent P/atonick Philo opher, flou- 
es riſh'd about A. D. 170. He has elegantly digeſted his 
0- reflections upon ſeveral moral ſubjects in diſtinct diſ- 
p- ſertations. | 
ns Latin Writers, | 
A- M. T. Cicero died before Ckriſt 33. Among his writings 
n- we have the following upon moral ſubjects. De finibus 
L. 5. in quibus diſquiritur de ſummo bono ſummoque 
his malo. -- Tuſculanarum Diſputationum L. 5. viz. de con- 
ra- temnenda morte. -- de tolerando dolore. - de ægri- 
it. rudine leniendà. - de reliquis animi perturbationibus. 


-- virtutem ad beate vivendum ſeipsã eſſe contentam. 
— De legibus L. 3. -- De officiis L. 3. -- De ſenectute. 
De amicitia, -= Paradoxa Stoica. 85 

Publius Syrus lived ſoon after. His moral ſentences in 
Iambick verſe, ſhort as they are, deſerve mentionin 
for their elegance and ſmarineſs. --- as do the Fables 
of Phedrus. | 

Luc. Anneus Seneca, ſometime præceptor to Nero, died 


timents, viz. De ira L. 3.3 conſolationes, -= De pro- 
videntid. De tranquillitate animi. -- De conſtantia ſa- 
pientis, == De clementia L. 2. De brevitate vit. De 
vita beata. -- De otio ſapientis. De beneficiis L. 7. -= 
Epi ſtolæ. 


Among the writings of the Fathers we have no regular 
treatiſe of morality ; unleſs the Greek piece of Clemens 
Alexandrinus intitled Pædagogus, and the Latin one 
of Ambroſius de ” are to be reckon'd of that fort. 
The former lived towards the end of the ſecond Cen- 
tury ; the latter, of the fourth. Burt there are none of 
the Fathers. but what have, in their occaſional treatiſes, 
ſermons and epiſtles, enlarg'd upon moral ſubjects. 
Their integrity in deciding caſes of conſcience is al- 
low'd on all hands: and their judiciouſneſs in the main 

I mean of the more able writers among them,) has 
been ſhewn by ſuch learned —_ as have been well 

4 « | AC 


A. D. 65. His moral writings contain many noble ſen- 
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TABLE: II. 
acquainted with their writings, and conſequently beſt 
qualified to judge in the caſe. (See Dr Waterland's In- 
portance of the Doctrine of the Trinity, c. 7.) And if, (7 
iſe the words of Dr Wotton, Reflect. on Learning) at this 
diſtance, many of their deciſions ſeem over-ſevere, 
there is as great at leaſt, if not greater, reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect that the complaints now adays raiſed againſt them 
may ariſe from our degeneracy, as from their unwar- 
rantable ſtrictneſs. | 
Boethius a Chriſtian writer flouriſhed about A. D. 510. 
He is faid to have introduced the ſtudy of Axiſtotles 
Philoſophy into the Chriſtian world; ſeveral of whoſe 
logical pieces he himſelf tranſlated into Latin. He has 
left a large and elegant ſpecimen of his skill in Mo- 
ral Philoſophy, in his treatiſe, De conſolatione Philoſo- 
?hie, L. 5. wrote during his impriſonment, in proſe 
and verſe. ; Y 
In the ſixth Century Ifidorus Hiſpalenſis made a methodi- 
cal collection of moral ſentences out of the writings of 
the Fathers ; icularly Auguſtinus and Gregorius M. 
This method of common- placing paſſages out of the Fa- 
thers grew into frequent uſe in the ſeventh and fol- 
lowing Centuries, and laid the foundation of Syſtema- 
, tical Divinity. | | 
In the 12th Century Petrus Lombardus compoſed his ſy- 
ſem of Popiſh Divinity, intitled Sextentie : which work 
uickly grew into ſuch repute as to become a principal 
ubject of the ſtudy and commentaries of Divines. 


Accordingly Thomas Aquinas (who died A. D. 1274.) en- 


larged much upon the plan of Lombardus ; as in other 
Theological points, ſo, particularly by the addition of 
a ſyſtem of Ethicks in his Secunda pars ſumme Theologie, 
which takes in the whole plan of Ariſtotles Ethicks ad 
Nicomachum, with additions agreeable to the then re- 
ceived notions in Divinity, and is ſubdivided into two 
parts; the latter whereof (called Secunda Secundæ) treats 
of the ſeveral virtues and vices diſtinctly, and has been 
much admired, His manner is to conſider every ſub- 
ject in ſeveral different views, ſtarting objections and 
and offering ſolutions. 5 | 
And this method was chiefly followed by the ſucceeding 
tribe of ſcholaſtick writers. 2 | 
Not that all writers in thoſe ages confined themſelves to 
the dry ſyſtematical way: witneſs that elegance of ſen- 
timent which appears in the moral treatiſes of Petrar- 
cha in the 14h Century, particularly in the two books 
of Dialogues, De remediis utriuſque fortune. Th 
| E 
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The Scholaſtick writers in morality were probably led to 
ſubtilize their matter ſo very much into curious and 
ſeemingly unneceſſary queſtions, with a view to 920 
Students in Divinity to folve caſes of conſcience, whic 
might come before them at times of Confeſſion. 

(Monſ. Paſchal in his Provincial letters has expoſed the 
principles of ſome Romiſh Caſuiſts.) 

It would be endleſs to enumerate the ſeveral writers in 
Ethicks upon the Ariſtotelick plan: I ſhall therefore 
only mention | 

Conr. Horneii Philoſophia moralis, five civilis doctrinæ 
de moribus L. 4. | 

Euſtachii Ethica. b 

Philoſophia Burgundiana. 

Heerebord Collegii Ethicum. 

Jac. Thomaſii Breviarium Ethicum Ariſtotelis. 

Ethicæ Compendium, Oxon. 1743. 

Ethices Compendium in uſum Juv. Acad. Oxon. 1745. 


Of other writers who have not confined themſelves to 
that plan, I mention 
Pet. le Charron (Canon of Condom in France) his large 
and well digeſted treatiſe of Ethicks under the title 
Of Wiſdem, The book is tranſlated and corrected by 

r Stanhope in 3 V. 8vo. 

Pet. Gaſſendus has drawn out a large treatiſe of moral Phi- 

loſophy, fraught with citations from Poets and Philo- 
ſophers, particularly the followers of Epicurus, of whom 
Gaſſendus was a proteſt admirer and advocate. 

Abrah. Sculteti Ethicorum L. 2. 

Barth. Kekermanni ſyſtema Ethicum. 

Henr, Mori Enchiridion Ethicum. | | 

Gottl. Heineccii Elementa Philoſophiz moralis, Amſtel. 
1740. 8v0; | 

Ethice Compendium, Glaſguz 1742. 


Of writers who have profeſſedly taken the Chriſtian do- 
ctrines of Morality into their account, ſee | 
Jo. Cirellii (i. e. Crellii) Ethica Ariſtotelica ad ſacrarum 

literarum normam emendata. And | 
Ethica Epitome. | | 
Dan, Whitby Ethices Compendium, Lond. 1724. 80. 
J. F. Oſtervald Ethica Chriſtiana. 
Ant. Walzi Compendium Ethicæ Ariſtotelicæ ad Chri- 
ſtianæ veritatis normam revocatum. 85 
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To theſe may be added moſt of the modern ſyſtematical 


writers in Divinity. | . 

Phil, Limborch Theologia Chriſtiana L. 2 and 5. 
Turretini Theologia Elenchtica, Loc. undecimus. 
The Whole Duty of Man, 8 

Dr Fiddes Body of Divinity. + | 

The ſeveral expoſitors of the Decalogue in our Church 
Catechiſm, particularly Dr Hammozd's Practical Ca- 
techiſm. - T CERES 154 

1 add, (tho' they treat only of ſome particular queſtions 
in moral Philoſophy,) Rob. Sanderſon Prælectiones de 
Conſcientia & de Juramento, 


Hugo Grotizs was the firſt who reduc'd the Law of Na- 
ture and Nations into a regular ſyſtem, in his treatiſe 
de Fure Belli & Packs. It was firſt publiſh'd at Paris 1625. 
It has been often reprinted with various improvements, 
particularly by Mr Barbeyrac, 2 Vol 8vo. by whom 'tis 
tranſlated into French. *Tis publiſh'd likewiſe in En- 
liſh, fol. | * 


_ Phil. Rein. Vitriarius publiſh'd an epitome of it intitled, 


Inftitutiones juris nature & gentium. --- 10 has 

Fe: Scheffer in his Grotius enucleatus. | 
he great reputation obtain'd-by Grotius thereby is ſaid 
to have incited Mr John Selden to write his treatiſe, 
De jure Nature & Gentium juxta diſciplinam Hebreorum, 
Lond, 1640, | 

J. Fr. Buddews has given a compendium of it, intitled H- 

ropſis juris Nature & Gentium, &c. 

Dr Rich. Cumberland, afterwards Bp of Peterborough, wrote 
his valuable treatiſe, De Legibus Nature, in oppoſition 
to the principles of Thom. Hobbes. Lond. 1672. --"Tis 
tranſlated into Engliſh, with notes, &c. by Mr Max- 
well, - and lately publiſh'd in French, with notes, by 
Mr Barb:yrac. Amſt. 1744. 

bers excellent work, De jure Naturæ & Gen- 

tium, was firſt publiſh*d 1692. Tis tranſlated into En- 
gliſh by Dr Baſ. Kennet and others; to which tranſla- 
tion are now annex'd Mr Barbeyrac's large notes: by 
which latter it was tranſlated into French. Mr P«fer- 
made a very uſeful abridgment of his own work, 


under the title De Offcio Hominis & Civis ; which bas 


been tranſlated into French by Mr Barbeyrac, and into 
Engliſh by Dr Took. 7 


This ſmaller work of Puffendorf has been often publiſh'd 
with uſeful notes and commentaries, particularly by I»- 


manuel Meberus, === Ev. Otto, . Gottl, Gerh. Titius, 


Sam. 
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al — Some Treverus, - Jo. Fac. Lebhmannus, &c. and lately 
Mr Th. Johnſon, Cantab. 


The foregoing works of Grotius, Cumberland and Puff:n- 
dorf have greatly contributed ro the ſtudy of the Law 
of Nature and Nations, and given Occaſion to ſeveral 


ch learned treatiſes of morality abroad upon the ſame ge- 
a- neral plan, ſomething diverſified in particulars, ſuch as, 
J. Fr. Buddei Elementa N practicæ. 
ns Gottl. Heineccii Elementa Juris Naturz & Gentium. 
de Jo. Chriſt. Wolfi Philoſophia mora.is, 470. 
Among the Engliſh diſcourſes I have already mention'd 
Ja- Mr Wollaſton's Religion of Nature delineated. 
iſe Bp Butler's Sermons, and Analogy. 
25. Mr Rutherforth's Eſſay on Virtue. 
ts, Mr Hutcheſon's Enquiry, and his treatiſe on the Paſſions. 
tis Mr Balguys Letters and Tracts. 
an- „ 
I am to add, Dr Turnbulls Principles of Moral and Chri- 
ed, {tian Philoſophy, 2 Vol. 8 vo. | 
Mr Pope's Ela) on Man. 
ſaid | 
ſe, 
um, 
* 
9— | 
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Lately publiſhd, by the ſame Author, 


The Connection between Irreligion and Immorality. pr. 6d. 


| : Alſo: 
Reſtections on the nature and e of Logick, as it has 
been commonly taught in the Schools. pr. 6d, 
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